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United Effort For a Better World 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF ALL NATIONS 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Broadcast from Monterrey, Mexico, April 20, 1943 


OUR Excellency’s friendly and cordial expressions add 
to the very great pleasure which I feel at being here 
on Mexican soil. 

It is an amazing thing to have to realize that nearly 
thirty-four years have passed since the Chief Executives of 
our two nations have met face to face. I hope in the days 
to come every Mexican and every American President will 
feel at liberty to visit each other just as neighbors visit each 
other—just as neighbors talk things over and get to know 
each other better. 

Our two countries owe their independence to the fact that 
vour ancestors and mine held the same truths to be worth 
fighting and dying for. Hidalgo and Juarez were men of the 
same stamp as Washington and Jefferson. It was, therefore, 
inevitable that our two countries should find themselves 
aligned together in the great struggle which is being fought 
today to determine whether this shall be a free or a slave 
world. 

The attacks of the Axis powers during the past few years 
against our common heritage as free men culminated in the 
unspeakable and unprovoked aggression of Dec. 7, 1941, 
and May 14, 1942, and the shedding of blood on those 
dates of citizens of the United States and of Mexico alike. 

‘Those attacks did not find the Western Hemisphere unpre- 
pared. The twenty-one free republics of the Americas during 
the past ten years have devised a system of international co- 
operation which has become a great bulwark in the defense 
of our heritage and our future. That system, whose strength 
is now evident to the most skeptical, is based primarily upon 
a renunciation of the use of force and the enshrining of 
international justice and mutual respect as the governing rule 
of conduct by all nations. 

In the foregoing of that new international policy the role 
of Mexico has been outstanding. Mexican Presidents and 
Foreign Ministers have appreciated the nature of the struggle 


with which we are now confronted at a time when nations 
much closer to the focus of infection were blind. 

The wisdom of the measures which the statemen of Mexico 
and the United States, and of the other American Republics 
have adopted at inter-American gatherings during recent 
years has been amply demonstrated. They have succeeded 
because they have been placed in effect not only by Mexico 
and the United States but by all except one of the other 
American republics. 

You and I, Mr. President, as Commanders in Chief of 
our respective armed forces, have been able to concert meas- 
ures for common defense. The harmony and mutual confi- 
dence which has prevailed between our armies and navies is 
beyond praise. Brotherhood in arms has been established. 

The, determination of the Mexican people and of their 
leaders has led to production on an all-out basis of strategic 
and vital materials so necessary to the forging of the weapons 
destined to compass the final overthrow of our common foe. 
In this great city of Monterrey, I have been most impressed 
with the singleminded purpose with which all the forces of 
production are joined together in the war effort. 

And Mexican farm workers, brought to the United States 
in accordance with an agreement between our two govern- 
ments, the terms of which are fully consonant with the social 
objective we cherish together, are contributing their skill and 
their toil to the production of vitally needed food. 

Not less important than the military cooperation and the 
supplies needed for the maintenance of our respective econo- 
mies has been the exchange of those ideas and of those moral 
values which give life and significance to the tremendous 
effort of the free peoples of the world. We in the United 
States have listened with admiration and profit to your state- 
ments and addresses, Mr. President, and to those of your 
distinguished Foreign Minister. We have gained inspiration 
and strength from your words. 
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A new building of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 


Reason for Confidence 


More than ninety per cent of American 
scientists are engaged in beating the 
Germans and Japanese. 

More than ninety per cent of American 
scientific laboratory facilities are devoted 
to the same task. 


American scientists are working at this 
job six or seven days a week, long hours, 
with few interruptions. 

They are getting somewhere, too. 

Every now and then the Germans and 
the Japanese have an unpleasant surprise. 

They find that American science has 
caught up with them and passed them. 

It is reassuring to us and discouraging 
to our enemies, for American scientific 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


facilities are the greatest in the world. 
And they are functioning. 


Little by little, some of the things that 
have been developed become public, but 
most of them you won’t hear about until 
after the war. 


But now, without the details, you can 
have faith that American research — 
industrial and academic combined — 
is rapidly giving our fighting forces an 
advantage. 


Along with other American indus- 
try the Bell Telephone System has its 
own Bell Laboratories —the largest 
in the world — working overtime 
for victory. 





Your continued help in making only vital calls to war-busy centers is a real contribution to the drive for victory 
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In the shaping of a common victory our peoples are finding 
that they have common aspirations. They can work together 
for a common objective. Let us never lose our hold upon 
that truth. It contains within it the secret of future happiness 
and prosperity for all of us on both sides of our unfortified 
border. 

Let us make sure that when our victory is won, when the 
forces of evil surrender—and that surrender shall be uncondi- 
tional—then we, with the same spirit and with the same 
united courage, will face the task of the building of a better 
world. 

There is much work still to be done by men of good-will 
on both sides of our border. The great Mexican people have 
their feet set upon a path of ever greater progress so that 
each citizen may enjoy the greatest possible measure of se- 
curity and opportunity. The Government of the United 
States and my countrymen are ready to contribute to that 
progress. 

We recognize a mutual interdependence of our joint re- 
sources. We know that Mexico’s resources will be developed 
for the common good of humanity. We know that the day 


Good Neighbors 


of the exploitation of the resources and the people of one 
country for the benefit of any group in another country is 
definitely over. 

It is time that every citizen in every one of the American 
republic recognizes that the Good Neighbor policy means that 
harm to one republic means harm to every republic. We have 
all of us recognized the principle of independence. It is time 
that we recognize also the privilege of interdependence—one 
upon another. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that in the expansion of our 
common effort in this war and in the peace to follow we will 
again have occasion for friendly consultation in order further 
to promote the closest understanding and continued unity of 
purpose between our two peoples. 

We have achieved close understanding and unity of pur- 
pose. I am grateful to you, Mr. President, and to the Mexi- 
can people for this opportunity to meet you on Mexican soil 
and to call you friends. 

You and I are breaking another precedent. Let these meet- 
ings between Presidents of Mexico and the United States 
recur again and again and again. 


Good Friends 





MEXICO THE BRIDGE BETWEEN LATIN AND SAXON CULTURES 
By MANUEL AVILA CAMACHO), President of the Republic of Mexico 
Broadcast from Monterrey, Mexico, April 20, 1943 


ECAUSE of the fundamental virtues which distin- 

guish you and because of the significance of the solemn 

moment in which your visit to Mexico is being carried 
out, this occasion is not only a motive of deep satisfaction for 
my country but also an incontrovertible proof of the progress 
attained by our two peoples in their desire to know each 
other, to understand each other, and to collaborate, without 
interruptions or falterings, in order to achieve the demo- 
cratic aspirations which unite them. 

Mexico has not been obliged to alter in the slightest degree 
her basic policy in order to find herself at the side of those 
nations which are fighting for the civilization of the world 
and for the good of humanity. Our true path has not varied. 
Our historic sense of honor continues the same as that to 
which we gave expression in the past with our arms in order 
to defend our territory and to sustain our institutions. 

If our position of solidarity with your country in the 
present emergency had implied for us some unforeseen change 
in our course, our cooperation would not enjoy the unani- 
mous support which it has been granted by Mexican public 
opinion, 

What, then, are the causes of our firm and sincere cor- 
diality? Your Excellency personally is giving me the best 
reply to this inquiry. 

In effect, neither Your Excellency nor I believe in nega- 
tive memories, because we both place our hope in the sound- 
ness of principles, in the perfectibility of men, and in the 
constructive capacity of ideals. 

You furnish us with an eloquent witness of a similar 
capacity of the spirit which for some years has guided your 
country and which has led it to strengthen by all possible 
means the generous systems of equality and independence. 
In this process—which owes so much to your ability as a 
leader—the United States has not been obliged to seek a 
foreign model. 





In order to feel that your true greatness is not based upon 
dominance but rather upon the respect of sovereignties and 
on harmony under the law, it was sufficient for you to return 
with precision to the lesson of your greatest heroes. Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Lincoln are present in the current de- 
cisions of your country. And among your other claims to 
fame Your Excellency undoubtedly possesses that of having 
inflexibly fought to apply to the relations between the coun- 
tries of this hemisphere the teachings of the famous liberators. 

Mexico will never forget your participation in the struc- 
ture of that new American policy which, because it is so much 
in agreement with our national purpose, we could without 
boastfulness proclaim as ours. Good neighbors. Good friends. 
That is what we have always wished to be for all the peo- 
ples of the earth. 

It was certainly not hatred which causes us to enter the 
war in which we find ourselves. Nor was it a petty interest 
in possible practical advantages. We know perfectly well that 
any struggle is strenuous and that nothing durable can be 
created without constancy in privations and without stead- 
fastness and severity in sacrifice. 

With the same clarity we know the only conquests which 
the United Nations will obtain will be the moral conquests 
of dignity in thought, of autonomy in conduct, and of the 
overthrowing of might by right. And Your Excellency 
understands all this especially well, you to whom—as the 
champion of the Atlantic Charter—there is reserved a tran- 
scendental role in this time of unprecedented importance. 

Our countries do not wish for a mere strategic truce ob- 
tained simply so that the world may again tomorrow fall int 
the same old faults of ambition, of imperialism, of iniquity 
and of sordid privilege. 

We desire to live together free of the perpetual threats 
which derive from those who seek supremacy. Free from the 
supremacy in the domestic field which—as we were able to 
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note during the period in which this war was prepared—led 
certain elements to place their class interests above the inter- 
ests of the whole group. And free from the supremacy in the 
foreign field, the constant results of which are violence, death 
and the ruin of culture. 

In order to bring about such a living together, we must 
above all destroy the machinery of barbarism constructed by 
the dictators. Circumstances will determine for each one of 
us the degree of direct participation in active combat which 
this obligation may warrant. But there is one thing which is 
in reach of all: the carrying on of the fight immediately at 
home against those evils which offend and concern us in 
others. 

A campaign of such universal extension is not won alone 
in the trenches of the enemy. It is also won at home through 
greater unity, through more work, through greater produc- 
tion and through the benefit of pure democracy in which our 
brothers, our comrades and even our enemies may discover a 
promise capable of giving to their lives a better content. 

The difficulties with which we will be confronted will be 
very great. I recognize it. However, the energies of the peo- 
ple who are fighting against Nazi-fascism and the honesty of 
the statemen who direct them are high pledges that the faith 
of which I speak will not be destroyed in the deliberations 
over the peace. 

In order to contribute to the work of the post-war period 
the United States and Mexico are placed in a situation of 
undeniable possibilities and obligations. Geography has made 
of us a natural bridge of conciliation between the Latin and 
the Saxon cultures of the continent. If there is any place 
where the thesis of the good neighborhood may be proved 
with efficacy, it is right here in the juxtaposition of these 
lands. 

Our successes and our errors will have in the future a 
tremendous significance, because they will not represent only 
the successes or failures of Mexico and the United States 


but rather an example, a stimulus or a deception for all 
America. There is our primary responsibility. And thus there 
can best be appreciated the usefulness of these interviews 
which permit us to consider at close range our problems and 
try to solve them with the best and clearest understanding. 

You have been witness of the enthusiasm with which my 
fellow countrymen have assumed the burden assigned to them 
by these virile times both in the carrying out of military serv- 
ice and in the multiple activities required by the industrial 
and agricultural mobilization of the country. At this table 
you see gathered together diverse representatives of a par- 
ticularly enthusiastic and hardworking region. The other 
regions of the Republic of Mexico have also united in the 
rhythm of a production which is continually furnishing a 
quantity of aid to the arsenal of Allied production. 

Within the same spirit our workmen, every day in greater 
numbers are going to the fields of the United States to lend 
their assistance in tasks which for the time being have had 
to be abandoned by farmers who have been drafted. This 
assistance, which is being coordinated with North American 
mobilization is—in addition to a symbol in which we under- 
stand the duties of reciprocal aid between peoples—a demon- 
stration of the strong will which animates us. 

For my part I am glad to express to you the admiration 
with which we in Mexico observe the prodigious effort being 
made by your country to hasten the end of the war. The en- 
thusiasm with which your young men have rushed to battle 
areas and their bravery in offering their lives for the redemp- 
tion of the oppressed awake in us an austere and continental 
pride. 

At the same time I congratulate myself on this opportunity 
of shaking the hand of a loyal friend. I repeat to you, Mr. 
President, together with the sentiments of solidarity of my 
country and our wish for the success of our common cause, 
the desire that the relations between Mexico and the United 
States of America may develop—always—along the channels 
of mutual esteem and unceasing devotion to liberty. 


The Army—lIt Is America 


ABSENTEEISM NOT CONFINED TO FACTORIES 
By LIEUT. GENERAL BEN LEAR, Commander of the Second Army 
Delivered at Army Day Luncheon, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 6, 1943 


REGRET that conditions make it impossible for some 

large units of our combat troops to participate in the 

celebration of Army Day this year. I would like to 
have you look them over closely. 

You see comparatively few of the troops we are preparing 
for battle overseas. A few of them come to our big cities 
on furlough but most of the soldiers you see are part of 
military establishments that are doing most useful work but 
not being hardened mentally, morally, and physically for the 
grim and self-sacrificing labor of battle. Therefore it is 
natural that in your mind’s eye is a different picture of my 
field soldiers than I have. 

I see them in training and in review—lean and hardened 
young men, alert, obedient, intelligent, aggressive, keyed 
to the desire to meet their enemies and destroy them. Many 
are successful graduates of our Ranger training—young men 
who march 25 miles in eight hours with 65 pounds of equip- 
ment on their backs, who march five miles in one hour, and 
nine miles in two hours, who have experienced crawling 
under overhead machine-gun fire, and advancing under over- 


head artillery fire, who have developed to a high degree 
their perceptions of sight and sound by night as well as by 
day, who have clambered over the hardest obstacle and 
combat reaction courses, and who, at the end of a long march 
against time or at the end of a long day of hard work, return 
to their barracks singing. 

I see these keen, determined, grim young faces as I walk 
past their ranks when they are drawn up for review. Their 
equipment is in meticulous order; their uniforms are clean 
and pressed and their shoes shined; their posture immensely 
improved; their muscles hard as steel, and they have that 
look in the eyes, that set of the chin, that pride of carriage 
of men who know their task is an enormous one—and that 
they will get it done. 

Yes, I wish you could see my men—your men, the flower 
of the nation’s manhood—as I see them and know them. 
If you did, and if some of your political leaders did, you 
possibly would want to make them a little more proud of 
you than they are. 
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Rerers Back To 1917 


This is Army Day, anniversary of the day in 1917 when 
the United States, sorely unprepared for conflict, entered the 
first World War, prelude to the war that today is the 
Armageddon of the institutions of free men. 

The observance of Army Day began in 1928, under the 
sponsorship of the Military Order of the World War, and 
with the cooperation of virtually all the military and veter- 
ans’ organizations of the nation. It was the thought of those 
sponsoring Army Day to pay tribute to the Army of the 
United States and to provide a means for bringing to the 
attention of the public those things for which the Army 


stands, its requirements and the necessity for an adequate 


national defense. 

In retrospect, how much value may be attached to these 
celebrations? In 1920, two years after the termination of 
the last war, we were assured by act of Congress that our 
regular Army would consist of some 20,000 officers and 
400,000 enlisted men, in addition to some 200,000 National 
(juardsmen. 

But by the time the emergency that resulted in the present 
World War was before our eyes—our closed eyes—our 
Regular Army had dwindled to a mere 12,000 officers and 
170,000 enlisted men, a pathetic figure when one considers 
our strategic waterway across the Isthmus of Panama, our 
foreign possessions, and our responsible place in world affairs. 
We had not a single full-strength, fully equipped infantry 
division, not one. 


Exposep To RIDICULE 


We had only four skeleton divisions—skeleton in strength 
and equipment—and five others on paper. And we had the 
record of having sunk unfinished modern battleships as the 
result of a disarmament conference gesture. Our wishful 
thinking had indeed been successful, our complacency un- 
disturbed by the warnings of our military leaders, our ignor- 
ance and unrealism as 100 per cent as our boasts of Amer- 
icanism and our soft belly exposed to the ridicule, the insult 
and finally the weapons of our enemies. 

So determined were we that we would not be enticed or 
swindled by the propaganda of our friends, we opened our 
ears and loaned our pens and schools to the propaganda of 
our enemies. We were absorbed by the fear of war. 

‘There we were—in spite of the good resolutions in 1920, 
in spite of annual Army Day celebrations since 1928. 

It would be a waste of my time and of yours, if I did not 
speak frankly to you today. 

A year ago I stood before an audience in Detroit and 
told about what our young men of the combat forces would 
have to face—hunger, thirst, cold, excessive heat, battle in 
deserts and in swamps, wounds, disease and death. And | 
asked them if -they, the civilians, could take it. 

1 told them—and how true it is—that what they could do 
for our troops, that would have more meaning to these men 
on the battlefronts than any other thing—was to make the 
soldiers proud of the people on the home front. 


Pusiic Support URGED 

That is all the man about to die ever asks of you—that 
he may be proud of you; that you conduct yourselves in 
dignity; that you save him from worry about you; that, 
like him, you despise cheapness, tawdriness, selfishness, mean- 
ness; that you do not whimper and complain; that you walk 
in the dignity of free men; that you, in your safety and your 
comfort, back him up. 

Should I praise you for marvels of production? You 
could still do more—and all of you know it!—and yet not 


earn the stature of your fighting men who, when needs be, 
fight to the last round and the last man. 

Should I pralse you for unity of effort? The Army ex- 
pects that of every combat unit in the sight and sound of 
the fury of battle, when men’s comrades fall bleeding beside 
them. 

Should I praise you for non-partisanship in all political 
matters? ‘There are no Democrats and Republicans, New 
Dealers or anti-New Dealers, blocs or pressure groups in 
Africa when your infantrymen and artillerymen stand to 
meet Rommel’s tanks, in New Guinea when fever-ridden 
soldiers fight yard by yard through dismal swamps, in the 
air when tired and worn fliers are called out day after day 
perform their daring missions. 

Should I praise you for overcoming absenteeism in indus- 
try. What happens to the soldier who makes himself a 
voluntary absentee from the field of battle? And is the gold- 
brick welcomed by the men to whom he is not a comrade 
or is he ostracized ? 


SPEAKS OF ABSENTEEISM 


I do not wish to enter a one-sided controversy over ab- 
senteeism. It has many forms—that subject of absenteeism 
—and it is not exclusively confined to factories. When a 
farmer who can produce, even though it takes greater effort 
in 1943 than it did in 1942, fails to do so, isn’t he an ab- 
sentee? When a person of wealth fails to subscribe and pay 
up his fair share in the purchase of War Bonds, isn’t he an 
absentee? When a purchaser of bonds runs around the 
corner to the post office and stands in line to cash his bonds 
in, isn’t he an absentee? When men and women capable 
of lending their time and efforts to war purposes do as little 
as they can as late as possible, aren’t they absentees? When 
politicians make political capital of every little thing they can 
lay their hands on and magnify and make mountains out of 
molehills, aren’t they absentees ? 

I have a rather broad notion of absenteeism. 

Let me discuss a few other things in your lives that have 
a relation to the welfare, the esprit de corps of our soldiers— 
and that have a relation to your backing of them. I think 
they are legitimately of concern to you. They are to me. 

We have found some reluctance in many cities and small 
towns in the matter of vice suppression. That also is a 
matter of grave concern to us. I am proud to say that the 
rate of venereal disease in our Army is very low, and that 
condition reflects an increasingly high standard of discipline. 


Put City Out or Bounps 


But that improvement often is attained without the co- 
operation of the local authorities and townspeople. We can 
always put a city or town “out of bounds,” but it is a little 
difficult to do that when our men must have some place to 
go to get away from the tedium of their camps. 

A year ago our people were exclaiming, “Just tell us what 
you want us to do.””. That tune has disappeared. Today we 
find newspaper advertisements, posters on trucks, in railway 
stations and public buildings, radio broadcasters, addresses 
over the radio and before civic clubs, urging us to conserve 
rubber, buy bonds, support the Red Cross, enlist in the 
WAVES, WAACS, SPARS, and other auxiliary military 
organizations, not to use the telephone or telegraph when it 
can be avoided, and a number of other things. Urging us, 
I repeat. There must be mass support of these things, com- 
plete unity of purpose and public discipline, on the part 
of all, not just 60, 70, or 80 per cent of our people. 

Those of us who feel inclined to grouse, complain or 
criticize the conditions which face us today, or the in- 
conveniences and hardships which we are experiencing or 
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which may possibly come to us as the war progresses, should 
come to a quick halt and ask ourselves: Are we experiencing 
anything compared to the horrors suffered by the people of 
Russia, Great Britain, and China? 


QUESTIONING Is CONTINUED 

Are we doing our full part toward the winning of this 
war? Are we doing as much as the peoples of Great Britain, 
Russia, and China? Are we contributing as much as the 
individual German and Jap citizens toward winning this 
war? If we are not contributing as much as the people of 
our enemy nations, then we must do more. If we are not 
doing all we should, then we must catch up. The Germans 
and the Japs are our personal enemies. 

It is very important in times like these for the intelligent 
citizen to make sound evaluations with his relationship to 
the war, to his community, to his position in life, and to his 
responsibilities. ‘That applies to all members of society. 

For instance, I would suggest that you look to the family 
discipline, since the Army or the factories sooner or later 
inherit the children of the nation and have to cope with the 
type of discipline or lack of discipline, that results from their 
home and school life. 

We have had great stadiums, a vast continent with lots 
of elbow room, and schools with acres of playgrounds for 
physical instruction. We have advertised vitamins and health 
pills and labor-saving gadgets and all sorts of substitutes 
for good, clean, arduous, energetic, muscle building, and 
character-building human endeavor. But Mr. McNutt is 
author of the statement that out of 22,000,000 young men 
between the ages of 18 and 38, there are 7,000,000 who are 
physically unfit for military duty under our present modified 
and none-too-high standards of physical fitness for entry 
into the service. . 


ONE-THIRD Not AcCEPTABLE 


I repeat, one-third of the young men of this country be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 38 are not acceptable for service 
in the Army because of their physical unfitness. Doesn’t 
that shock your complacency? 

This leads me to ask you a question that I consider most 
pertinent: What do you mean by the American high stand- 
ard of living? Is this the result? If so, how do you define 
the word standard—and what have been our standards? 
Certainly not high enough standards—for the things that 
count. 

It’s not the gadgets that count, nor glittering automobiles 
doctored for high octane gas and a speed of 90 miles an 
hour. Nor endless varieties of canned food, to make life 
easier for housewives. Nor any other of the impermanent 
signs of progress. 

We've had those so-called high standards of living for 
the past generation—and one-third of our youth is unfit for 
military service. And many that pass our none-too-high 
physical standards for entrance into the Army require much 
time and patience to harden physically—even more time and 
patience to toughen morally. 

We are in a fight, a deadly fight, a fight in which thou- 
sands of our best young men will perish. 

The biggest job in the Army is to knock the complacency 
out of young officers and men, to make them realize that only 
by dint of their greatest effort, their utmost unselfishness, 
their infinite pains, and their capacity for self-sacrifice—in 
each of them, personally and individually—will victory be 
attained. We must arouse in them the spirit of the offensive. 


SYMBOL Is UNSELFISHNESS 


Do you know what those words mean? Many of our 
young people, despite their high school and university educa- 


tion, don’t know until they have been in the Army, among 
combat troops for months, greatest efforts, utmost unselfish- 
ness, infinite pains, and capacity for self-sacrifice. The sym- 
bol of success in unselfishness in the Army is the devotion, 
the timeless, ever-present devotion of the good noncommis- 
sioned officer and the officer towards their men. The symbol 
of greatest efforts and infinite pains is in the faithful, ardent, 
forceful, continuous training of every man to be a soldier, 
not cannon fodder. 

The example of unselfishness is in the officer who thinks 
only of his men and of how to serve, protect, and lead them 
—of the soldier who loves his comrades and will give his life 
to aid and protect them. Such men can stand at the feet 
of the Almighty and salute the hereafter with honor and 
pride. 

Such men we need to bring victory. And I am proud 
to say that they have that stuff in them—these American 
men and youths—for us to evoke and develop. With those 
qualities added to their technical training, they will win this 
war. Without those qualities, all the technical training 
we could provide, all the magnificent equipment that you 
could produce, would be lost on the field of battle. Man 
himself, in all his pride and courage housed in that frail 
garment of human flesh, remains the decisive factor in battle. 


POLITICIANS ARE MENTIONED 


It is with great concern that I have followed the political 
debate over the size of the Army. Certainly the political 
leaders that have undertaken to interfere with the Army’s 
carefully considered and intensively studied strategical con- 
cepts do not do so unless they feel they have backing at home. 
Perhaps you think the war can be won without fighting— 
by the Russians, for instance, by the Navy, by the Air Force 
—without the flowing blood of our ground soldiers, without 
your real sacrifice not only of comforts but even of con- 
veniences, possibly a few necessities that will prove not to be 
necessary. 

It is my personal opinion that the debate over the size of 
the Army—a debate over whether we are going to be too 
little and too late and fail our fighting men and Allies—is 
due to the fact that a substantial proportion of our people 
don’t realize we are in a fight in which they must do their 
full share. Must bombs, projectiles, and bullets land in 
our front yards before all of us realize that we are in a fight- 
ing war? 

Let’s put an end to this harassing of ourselves. Our ene- 
mies are Germans and Japs. And let’s kill all pettifogging, 
complacency, and the various forms of absenteeism, that 
stand between us and the complete crushing of Germany 
and Japan. 

I have been very frank with you. 


CriticAL Eye Usep 


But I am accustomed to viewing troops with a critical 
eye, that their shortcomings may be corrected. I am accus- 
tomed to expecting much of our leaders of troops and making 
the appropriate recommendations when leaders indicate that 
their capacities are insufficient for the jobs they hold. 

Perhaps I have discussed—too harshly, do you think— 
some civilian shortcomings that have come to my attention. 
However, I do not think you would have profited by my 
appearance here if I suffered from complacency in viewing 
the national scene or sought to flatter or appease where | 
see weaknesses that affect the very lives of the men with 
whom I labor. 

I can conclude on a positive note. | invite you, fellow 
Americans, to join the Army. All of you. 

What does this Army at war mean, to us, to your sons 
and neighbors, who are serving in it now? 
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It means the life and growth and character of our coun- 
try. Its greatness of spirit measures the national greatness 
of character. It means the highest purpose, the strongest 
comradeship, the purest unselfishness, the ultimate in self- 
sacrifice. It is social order, social hygiene, equal opportunity 
to serve by those fit for service, self-respect and respect for 
one’s associates—tolerant good humor, good health, pride, 
austerity, and the discipline of teamwork. 


Army Is AMERICA 


For the duration of the war this Army is not a thing you 
support, not a burden, not an expense. It is you. It is 
America, the heartbeat and the soul of the Republic. You 
are either in it or outside of it, one of us or strangers to us. 
And unlike the tests that must be applied to the man who 
must drive the bayonet to the heart of our enemies, all that 


is required of you to enter this Army of the Republic is 
moral fitness. 

If all join and become one with us, no one need worry 
about the indomitable spirit of the American soldier. 
Through the hardest going and the most bitter sacrifices and 
suffering, he will fight his way with courage reinforced by 
your nobility, your capacity for self-sacrifice, your great 
measure of human dignity. And he will know, as his com- 
rades fall around him, that no sacrifice is too great on behalf 
of such a people. 

He will know that when he returns in those ranks thinned 
by battle he may look with pride upon his fellow citizens 
at home, and join them in the next great task—the task of 
preserving in times of peace the standards of honor, of pa- 
triotic ideals, of justice, of opportunity, and of dignity with- 
out which no democracy can long endure. 

I invite you to join the Army. 


This Is a Peoples War 


ARE DOLLARS WORTH MORE THAN LIVES? 
By HENRY MORGENTHALU, Secretary of the Treasury 
Delivered at Rally at Opening of the Second War Loan Drive, Carnegie Hall, New York City, April 12, 1943 


ONIGHT I'm going to talk about something you 
might not expect the Treasury Department to discuss. 
I’m going to talk about the Second Front. 

‘The Second Front is no military secret. We all know that, 
just over the horizon, we of the United Nations are piling 
up the thunder-clouds of the greatest attack in history. We 
are massing for that attack, now. The planning, the patient 
preparation, the bitter time when we had to take blows 
without returning them, because we weren’t ready—all of 
that is past. Now we're ready to deal a few blows ourselves ; 
and they'll be blows, I can promise you, that will rock Nazi 
Germany to its rotten, bloodstained foundations. 

As the Secretary of the Treasury I’ve been given the job 
of seeing to it that money is available to pay for this great 
military offensive and others to follow. This is why we 
are launching the Second War Loan tonight—to raise at 
least $13,000,000,000 before the end of this month to buy 
materials and implements of war. We must buy shells today 
for big guns that will be roaring tomorrow and the day 
after. I’m here tonight to tell you that your help is needed. 
The need is real, urgent, pressing. Ten per cent is no 
longer enough. We are asking every one to buy extra bonds 
this month, even workers who are now participating in the 
payroll savings plan. 


War Financinc No Mystery 


In our private lives none of us deals with billion-dollar 
figures. I know they’re bewildering. 

But except for the size of the figures involved there is no 
mystery about financing a war. The Government of the 
United States is buying the best equipment ever furnished 
to any army. It is paying not only for equipment that 
reaches the fighting fronts but for some equipment that never 
gets there. For every ship that’s sunk we must build two 
new ships; for every cargo that’s lost we must send out two 
new cargoes. And that costs money. Where are we going 
to get it? 

Well, there are several ways to get the money. We can 
raise it through taxes. We can borrow it from the banks. 
And we can borrow it from the people—and that means you. 


We are now getting more money through taxes than ever 
before. And it will be necessary, I have no doubt, to ask 
for still more. But we cannot rely on taxes alone to do the 
whole job, and I wouldn’t want to—because we could not 
tax with fairness on so huge a scale. 

We could borrow all the money from the banks. Our 
credit is excellent. But for a variety of reasons, economic 
and social, this is also undesirable. One reason goes to the 
very heart of our system of government. It is important to 
me as I know it is to you. This is a people’s war—so all of 
the people ought to have a part in financing it. 


96 Per Cent Gors For WAR 


And I know you feel the same way about it, because five- 
sixths of all the people who are earning money today have 
bought bonds. 

As the Secretary of the Treasury, I can report that 96 
cents out of every dollar which comes into the Treasury, 
through war bonds, taxes, or anything else, is spent for war 
purposes. When you pay $18.75 for a bond, $18 go imme- 
diately into guns and planes and equipment. The 75 cents 
goes for the regular expenditures of the government. 

The cost of selling bonds is indeed very small. And this 
is because you and your neighbors and hundreds of thousands 
of volunteers across the country have taken over the job of 
selling. I'd like to express, to all of you, my deepest grati- 
tude. I should like to thank all of those who are helping— 
management and labor—for the splendid success they have 
made of the payroll savings plan, under which more than 25 
million working people now regularly invest almost 9 per 
cent of their wages and salaries. I’d like to thank manu- 
facturing and retail business firms, large and small, who have 
given us, free of charge, millions of dollars worth of adver- 
tising space and radio time, as has the Bell Telephone System 
tonight. And the Federal Reserve System and thousands of 
banks working with them—and all the others who are giv- 
ing their time in this way in the service of their country. 

You can feel every confidence that the financial affairs 
of your government are in good condition as the United 
Nations go on the offensive. The situation is well in hand. 
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We know where we’re going. We know how much money 
our armed forces will need. 

During this month of April we must get 13 billion dollars. 
We shall then have borrowed about 20 billion dollars in 
the first four months of this year. We will need to borrow 
about 25 billions during the second four months, and, with- 
out any new taxes, another 25 in the final period of the year; 
a total of about 70 billion dollars for the year. 

I would like to assure you that we can afford it. 


Voices CoNFIDENCE IN OUTCOME 


But 70 billion dollars is, of course, a lot of money. It 
isn’t going to be easy to raise it. It means hard work. But 
I have every confidence, knowing the American people and 
how deeply serious they are about this war, that we will get 
it. We will get it from people who will scrimp and save if 
need be to buy these bonds. We will get it especially from 
those upon whom we must depend most heavily—the men 
and women who are making good money in shipyards and 
plane factories and tank production; the gallant women who 
used to call themselves housewives but who are working 
today at lathes and drill-presses in the great war plants. 
These are the Americans who, all together, buy bonds in 
amounts that a millionaire, or even all of the millionaires 
combined, could never hope to equal. And they'll buy more 
of them this year—this year when 10 per cent is no longer 
enough. 

The boys at the front are counting on them. 
counting on you. 

All of us will buy bonds because all of us. know that this 
is our war and that we must win it. We must win it so 
that nations with a bloody philosphy out of the dark ages 
of mankind’s past will never again be able to raise a traitor- 
ous hand against neighbors wanting only to live in peace 
and friendly good-will. An hour ago I passed through a 
railroad station. Standing at the iron gates, saying good- 
bye, were boys in uniform with their girls, their wives— 


They are 


young couples come to the heart-breaking minute when there 
were no more words; when all they could do was to stand 
with their hands clenched so tightly together that they hurt. 
And as I passed them I thought of all the other young 
Americans whose lives have been torn into ragged bits— 
young architects and engineers giving up their studies ; school- 
girls working in factories; farmers sending their wives and 
youngsters out to work in the fields because they can’t get 
hired hands; businessmen losing what they’ve spent twenty 
years creating, because of the necessary curtailments. 


DENOUNCES BRUTALITY OF FOES 


By what right do the Germans, the Japanese, blight our 
lives, shatter our homes, whirl away our boys to drown five 
thousand miles from home in a scum of oil at sea, or bleed 
and cough their lives out in a muddy, filthy ditch? Who do 
they think they are? We know only too well who they think 
they are! They’re the supermen, the Master Races, put 
here on earth to enslave the rest of us and crack the «whip 
over our bare backs while we do their dirty chores—they 
and their “great” armies; their great armies of sneaks and 
bullies that jump on weak, helpless nations when they aren’t 
looking. The Japs, with their dreams of empire, built on 
lies and treachery. The Germans, who twice within the 
memory of living men have tried, with their Kaisers and 
their Fuehrers, to conquer the rest of our world. We say 
“Never again!” We of the United Nations will show them 
some really great armies—Chinese and Russian, British and 
American. 

These armies are the mightiest military machine in all 
history. But to us they are friends and husbands, fathers 
and sons. They are your boys and my boys. 

They are asked to give their lives. 

You are only asked to lend your money. 

Shall we be more tender with our dollars than with the 
lives of our sons? 


Shall Industry or Bureaucracy Plan Our 
Economic Environment? 


A FOURTH “HOUSE” IN DEMOCRACY 


By ARTHUR A. HOOD, Director of Dealer Relations, Johns-Manville Corporation, New York City 
Delivered before the Cleveland Sales Executive Club, Cleveland, Ohio, April 19, 1943 


ITH each new victory of our armed forces we wit- 
ness a heightened interest in post-war planning. 
Rightfully post-war planning is taking its place 
as a definite part of our home front victory effort. 

Such planning is not only accepted as our duty to the 
men and women on the fighting front, but it is now generally 
recognized as a vital weapon in the combined job of winning 
the war and the peace to follow. 

However, Burns was right when he said, ‘“The best laid 
plans of mice and men gang aft aglee”. 

It now appears probable that even the carefully laid plans 
of Hitler and his geo-politicians and Tojo and his jingoists 
will completely misfire. 

Likewise, much of our industrial post-war planning to date 
stands in grave danger of becoming—to use a legal cliche’— 
incompetent, irrelevant and immaterial. 

This danger was spot-lighted in the recent release of the 
all-out plan of the National Resources Planning Board. 


The post-war planning of American Industry suffers more 
from its limitations than from its quality. 

As behavior is influenced by both heredity and environ- 
ment, so industrial planning, to be effective, must include the 
heredity of individualism and the environment of necessitous 
cooperation. 

And yet our business planning today at the levels of the 
individual enterprise, the association, or even the National 
Organizations of Industry is almost completely subjective 
in its approach. 

Even the newly formed Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment is largely concerned with such subjective matters as 
post-war production, distribution, financing, employment, 
market analysis, costs, etc., and quite significantly defers such 
environmental considerations as post-war plans for more 
effective cooperation between labor, management, agriculture 
and government. 

This hereditary approach to planning is entirely consistent 
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with our past history. Our business heritage for generations 
has been the freedom of individual enterprise to plan its own 
individual future as a corporation, a branch of an industry, 
or even an industry, within the law. 

But the hard cold fact of today and tomorrow is that our 
subjective individualism in planning is conditioned and con- 
trolled by the environment in which business functions. 

ur two World Wars and the scientific developments of 
their period prevent any possible return to the individualistic 
environment in which industry functioned up to the turn of 
the century. 

Prior to the World War era we had an economic back- 
ground for individualism—today our economic background 
is that of interdependence. 

Yes, liberty today has a different meaning—perhaps a less 
selfish meaning—than it had in the days when Patrick Henry 
preferred death to its loss. 

Patrick Henry could return from the Virginia Assembly 
to an estate that was his castle—a self-contained production 
and consumption unit that was actually independent of others 
for essential supplies. He had an economic background for 
his cry for his kind of Independence—and most of America 
was similarly situated in 1770. Then 80% of Americans 
occupied the properties from which they secured their liveli- 
hood. ‘The freedom they sought was for freedom from prop- 
erty confiscation. 

‘Today less than 20% of Americans completely own the 
property from which their livelihood is secured—80% of us 
work for others and even the 20% who today own and oper- 
ate their own businesses or farm properties are totally inter- 
dependent with the rest of us for the necessities of life. The 
interlocking of the interests of all the people—in the com- 
munity, the state, the nation, the world,—is the most influ- 
ential factor in our civilization today. The significance of 
this is just beginning to be widely recognized. 

If you doubt this interdependence, think of the house you 
slept in last night! Literally thousands of hands in 88 differ- 
ent industries provided the 30,000 parts of your shelter! 
Think of the clothing you wear—of the meals you had in 
the last 24 hours and the hundreds of hands that made these 
services available to you! If we should cease to cooperate 
in our country, our civilization would collapse within a short 
time and I am afraid many of us would starve. 

The success of our whole economy depends on the interre- 
lated functioning of its separate parts. We must cooperate 
to live, and economic cocperation must be planned! 

If a group of our leading citizens met today in Constitu- 
tion Hall at Philadelphia to draw up a Declaration regarding 
the rights of men in our modern economically interdependent 
world, they would perforce write a Declaration of Inter- 
dependence. 

Fortunately our modern peers would have to make no 
major change in our revered Declaration of Independence. 
Just one word would make it a Declaration of Interdepend- 
ence. Where it reads “Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Happiness”, it might be modernized to read, “Life, Liberty 
and the Pursuit of Mutual Happiness”. 

The key problem in this machine-age of civilization, with 
its intensive scientific development and its world-wide condi- 
tion of interdependence, is to reconcile the intuitive craving 
of the individual for liberty with today’s requirement for 
cooperation in the search for happiness. 

The Liberty we are fighting for and most of us are willing 
to die for is the right to cooperate, coordinate, and to discip- 
line ourselves voluntarily rather than to have our lives or- 
dered by others without our consent. 

Liberty may be limited in four ways: by arbitrary edict, by 


laws written with or without the consent of those governed, 
by voluntary cooperative action, and by ethics. 

Our freedom today in the United States is glorified by the 
self imposed ethical and legal disciplines which we have 
mutually set up as liberty-limiting factors in our civilization. 
Our present culture, our comforts, conveniences and luxuries 
have all been made possible by the ever growing disciplines 
and curbs to individual greed. 

Each of these rightful limitations on our liberties makes 
those which remain all the more precious! 

But there is an insidious danger in the habitual and all 
too prevalent resort to Washington whenever an environ- 
mental problem arises. Like a cancer on our economic body, 
this practice, if not checked, may ultimately cause the death 
of free enterprise. 

Today there is a constantly growing stream of post-war 
environmental considerations which will condition and con- 
trol the results of individual or subjective group planning 
in our municipal, county, state, or national life. 

To be definitive, let us review a few of the more important 
environmental problems, the answers to which will control 
the economic life of every man, woman and child in America. 


ELEVEN Major ENVIRONMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS WHICH 
Witt ContTrRoL THE FUNCTIONING, AND CONDITION 
THE RESULTS, OF SUBJECTIVE Post-War PLANS 


1. How to remove war-time restrictions on our economic 
liberties and reconvert to peace time production and dis- 
tribution, while simultaneously preventing a disastrous 
inflation ? 


i 


How to maintain the full productivity of our industrial 
machine and provide full and continuous employment 
(including demobilized military) at fair wages in pri- 


vate enterprise? 


3. How to assure the continuous application of sufficient 
purchasing power to absorb full production and thus 
prevent another major depression? 


4. How to find and establish a basis for a working partner- 
ship between labor, agriculture, and industrial manage- 
ment? 


5. How to prevent that type of unwise social-economic leg- 
islation detrimental to the general economic welfare 
which is usually brought about through the compromises, 
manipulation and trading of groups and “blocs’’? 


6. How to provide adequate incentives to creative action 
on the part of venturesome capital and brains while 
financing a high cost government and liquidating an 
enormous public debt? 


7. How to balance our budget, stabilize world monetary 
policies, and adjust the American economy to the world 
economy in a manner that will prevent future wars 
while simultaneously maintaining a high degree of na- 
tional sovereignty ? 

8. How to build an industrial Democracy into the best 
form of government on earth and then release it to (not 
impose it upon) all peoples who crave the best form of 
government ? 


9. How to develop world trade without serious penalties 
to our economy under a condition of widespread dis- 
parity between real wages in various countries? 


10. How to develop constructive attitudes and aptitudes in 
the man on the street together with an understanding 
of machine-age economics so that he will vote intelli- 
gently in the public interest? 
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11. How to find and establish the correct relationship be- 
tween planning by private enterprise and that of the 
planning members of the government, and to create, 
under a democratic form of government, a truly repre- 
sentative independent economic planning body separate 
from, but paralleling, the legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive “houses” of municipal, county, state and national 
governments—a “Fourth House of Democracy”? 


A citizenry engaged in commerce must cooperatively un- 
dertake the planning for a solution of these environmental 
problems if the freedom of enterprise is to be perpetuated. 

There are three areas in which post-war planning, to be 
effective, must be correlated and coordinated ; the subjective, 
the environmental, and the legislative. Both the environmen- 
tal and the legislative concern the conditions under which 
the free enterprise system operates—the former is the prov- 
ince of “can do”, the latter of “can’t do”. 

Let us attempt a definition of each of these three planning 
areas: 

Subjective economic planning is that in which the action 
and the results are planned to directly benefit the individual, 
the corporation, the group or “bloc” doing the planning 
without specific consideration of ways and means of recon- 
ciling such planning with the general economic welfare. 

Environmental economic planning is that area in which 
private enterprise cooperates in securing action and results 
for the economic benefit of all concerned without resorting to 
legislation. 

Legislative economic planning is the area in which private 
enterprise defaults and forfeits its birthright in proposals for 
laws which restrict the free play of competitive enterprise— 
laws which are often decidedly not in the interest of the gen- 
eral economic welfare. 

We must and will have all three of these divisions of plan- 
ning, but they should be kept in proper balance and conducted 
by the right people. 

Heretofore planners in private enterprise have customarily 
recognized but two areas of planning—the subjective and the 
legislative. 

When faced with needed cooperation from another seg- 
ment of our economic life, instead of taking the hard road 
of voluntary agreements, ethics, and disciplines, it is, and has 
been, the general practice to sponsor a “law” to take care 
of the matter. 

If we continue on the road of pressure-group-imposed eco- 
nomic legislation we appear certain to dig our own graves 
for our liberties. Unabated this policy leads directly to a 
Totalitarian economic state. 

The alternative is the cooperative planning, by free private 
enterprise, of mutually beneficial action. We must unite into 
an all-American economic cooperative group in order to live 
and prosper in peace. 

The area of environmental economic planning holds the 
one hope for the perpetuation of that economic freedom which 
underlies all other freedoms. 

In an interdependent economy the most important area of 
economic liberty is the freedom to plan cooperatively without 
government interference. 

Tomorrow’s measure of the freedom of enterprise will 
be the extent of what free enterprise can do in the general 
economic welfare without resort to government intervention. 

If it is evident that environmental considerations control 
the results of subjective planning, isn’t it equally apparent 
that as long as free enterprise can and will plan its environ- 
ment cooperatively and effectively, government is also limited 
in the sphere of economics? 

If this condition should exist the only economic legislation 


which could be sustained would be that which the free enter- 
prise system cooperatively advocated and supported in the 
interest of the general economic welfare. 

Thus, we would have a government for the people rather 
that a people economically controlled by the government. 

And thus we achieve a government of laws rather than a 
government of economic bureaucrats. 

Don’t mistake but what we must and will have planners 
in the government—but their province, in the free environ- 
mental area of economic planning, should be legislative and 
advisory, and not dynamic and genetic. 

This is the most important issue before America today— 
whether our environmental planning shall be entrusted to a 
group of politically appointed “Brainsters’” or whether we 
the people shall independently generate the plans within our 
own body-economic. 

Let us not be misled by the present revolt in Congress 
against bureaucrats appointed by the executive office—this is 
merely a shift of emphasis from an Executive deputization 
of Environmental planning to Congressional deputization of 
power to bureaucracies. 

There is now a bill in Congress designed to set up an 
Environmental planning structure responsible to Congress. 

Neither type of bureaucratic control presents a very ap- 
petizing prospect to Private Enterprise. 

In all fairness, there is no reason to believe that there exists 
in Washington any group of planners who are deliberately 
trying to set up a state controlled economy. 

Most governmetal planners are patriotic Americans trying 
to do a needed job upon which industrial leadership is de- 
faulting—the job of environmental economic planning. 

The greatest danger to our democracy is that we will con- 
tinue to default, in post-war economic planning, to the poli- 
ticians and bureaucrats. This is the easy road—the line of 
least resistance, and, therefore, most tempting. 

We must recognize that the opiate of our masses today 
is the prospect of living under the “beneficient slavery” of a 
state controlled economy. 

It is a very simple thing to live under a dictatorship, with 
all thinking and planning done for the citizen. It is never 
easy to think and to plan. That is the hard way, the dis- 
ciplined way. 

But cooperative thinking and planning on the part of the 
citizenry is the essential difference between democracy and 
the free enterprise system on the one hand and totalitarian- 
ism and a state controlled economy on the other. One is 
freedom—the other slavery! 

We must accept the fact that the disciplines of the citizen 
in an interd2pendent functioning democracy are increasingly 
spartan. 

There are many reasons why we should not permit en- 
vironmental planning to remain with the bureaucracies. 

Let us consider a few: 


1. The bureaucrat, whether responsible to the Executive 
Office or to Congress, usually puts partisan parties, re- 
election to and perpetuation in, office, and regional and 
“bloc” self-interest ahead of the public good. We can- 
not have effective environmental economic planning in 
a “Pork-Barrel” atmosphere with the approach of, 
“I’ve got to have mine for my constituency—or for my 
political lieutenants!” 


2. It is a demagogic technique to divide and conquer! 
The heretofore existing inability of management and 
labor to find a formula for unity has certainly played 
into the hands of the bureaucrats and given thousands 
of unnecessary bureaucrats jobs. Labor and manage- 
ment will never find unity under political auspices be- 
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cause the party system and the politician both thrive on 
their disunity. 

Political planners have police force behind their plan- 
ning. Economic limitations and regulations should not 
be enforced by police action until voluntary action by 
private enterprise in the public interest has been tried 
and has failed. There is a wide difference between the 
flexibility in a voluntary agreement and the rigidity of 
a law—that is why the bureaucrats are so powerful in 
negation and find it so difficult to give industry a “go 
ahead” program. 


~~ 


4. When a satisfactory economic pattern is established it 
should be continued until a change is indicated which 
should have nothing to do with political personalities, 
parties, or the timing of an election, except coinci- 
dentally. 


srt 


Planning by government bureaucracies has a tendency 
to sacrifice freedom to a theoretical efficiency usually 
extremely wasteful in the long run. 

6. Political expediency nearly always takes precedence over 
the highest public good in appointments to bureau- 
cracies. This is accentuated in peace time. If this is 
frequently true concerning appointments from the high- 
est office, then how much more true it will be among 
the rank and file of bureaucratic appointments. 

It is impossible to administer the multitudinous details 
of an economy from a central government without ter- 
rific wastes, heart-breaking injustices, and widespread 
inequities. When these come to light the bureaucrat 
frantically imposes further restrictions on our industrial 
liberties and thus the cancer of bureaucracy grows until 
our freedom dies! 


~“ 


8. In economic planning consistency, continuity and follow- 
through are all important—these are difficult to achieve 
in the political sphere of a Democracy with its automatic 
partisan opposition. 


9. Possibly we might even question the competency of the 
legal profession to do a better over-all job of environ- 
mental economic planning than representative men se- 
lected from administrative positions in all branches of 
private enterprise—and yet an overwhelming majority 
of our legislators are lawyers. 

10. Remove disunity in political planning and you lose 
Democracy—remove disunity in economic planning 
(labor and management) and you receive efficiency and 
increased prosperity ! 

11. If economic environmental planning is not divorced 
from government, we are fostering the very thing we 
fear—totalitarian economic state. Only by separating 
the genetic economic planning function from the gov- 
ernmental can we retain the freedom of action inherent 
in a democracy. 

12. This issue is economic not political. Bureaucratic ad- 
ministration of the economy would be equally inefficient 
in the hands of any political party. The evil is inherent 
in bureaucracy itself. 


While there is no reason why government employees who 
earn their livelihood in that way should not have representa- 
tion among all other groups in the environment planning 
bodies, there should be no general leadership or dominating 
participation on the part of politicians in our planning. In 
fact, just the opposite must be true. The leadership and di- 
rection in post-war planning must be in the hands of repre- 
sentatives of private enterprises as a fundamental to securing 


energetic compliance with the planning on the part of free 
private enterprise. 

In short, we want government in industry in an umpiring 
and regulatory capacity—-even on an advisory and consulting 
basis—, but not on planning and operating terms. 


PrRiNcIPLES INVOLVED IN ENVIRONMENTAL PLANNING BY 
PrivATE ENTERPRISE 


Before discussing a structure for Environmental Planning 
by Private Enterprise, let us consider some of the principles 
involved in such planning. 

First, Environmental Planning by Private Enterprise does 
not mean total economic planning, but it is planning for as 
much environmental freedom for private enterprise as can 
be found consistent with the general welfare. 

Two limitations will goven Environmental Planning by 
industry— 


(a) The inability to arrive at an agreement concern- 
ing, and/or implementation for, what is best in the 
public interest, and 


(b) The need for economic legislation to protect us 
from each other. 


Faced with the latter we should improve the former. 

Second, the motive of Environmental Planning by private 
enterprise should be to reconcile private profits with general 
welfare. Tens of thousands of instances of such reconcilia- 
tion give rise to the hope that this may become universal in 
our planning. At this point subjective planning becomes both 
environmental and effective! 

To achieve this we must attain a scientific impersonal ob- 
jectivity in our approach to a problem, together with suff- 
cient disinterestedness to adjust our personal welfare to the 
general good. 

Third, our planning should be based on the self-evident 
truth that “there is nothing cyclical about our needs and 
wants’—they grow in a rising curve with the population 
growth. Based on this truth we should find a way to pre- 
vent extreme booms and depressions. 

Fourth, full employment is not a cause but an effect, 
the cause of which is the continuous application of sufficient 
buying power to absorb full production. 

If we have buyers eager for the products of full employ- 
ment at high productivity and with the money to pay for 
them, we can have full employment. 

If free enterprise can solve this problem of employment 
by creating a high consumption society, in the solution of 
this one problem we will have gone a long way toward the 
perpetuation of Democracy. 

That would be what is known as “Making Democracy 
Work”! 

Fifth, the most important principle governing Environ- 
mental Planning is that all persons for whom planning is 
done and who must activate the plans must be represented 
by their ablest and most objective leadership. 

The keynote of the last world revolution was “Taxation 
without representation is Tyranny”. 

The slogan of the present revolution may well become “En- 
vironmental Planning without representation is Tyranny”. 

This slogan is not generally articulate as yet, but each of 
us will find it in our intuitive resistance to bureaucratic 
planning. 

Under this new need for full and complete representation 
of all those planned for, industry will be understood to in- 
clude everyone who is industrious. All of our great profes- 
sional, commercial, agricultural, and labor organizations will 
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recognize that they are a part of an over-all industrial struc- 
ture which must have a planning body representing all of 
its important parts. 

Labor is industry. Agriculture is industry. Education is 
industry. Everyone who earns a livelihood is industrious, 
therefore a part of industry. 

All people earning incomes in any walk of life have a com- 
mon basis of unity in an interdependent economy. We must 
establish that unity in a structure which will perpetuate it. 

Our planning must seek and foster unity on the part of all 
concerned at every step. It must operate in an area of volun- 
tary agreement and must continuously push back the frontiers 
of such an agreement. Matters that appear irreconcilable as 
between certain individuals, groups and “bloc” must be 
courageously and determinedly tackled and bases for agree- 
ment found. 


We Neep A PHILOSOPHY FOR ENVIRONMENTAL 
PLANNING! 


Perhaps no better an underlying philosophy for environ- 
mental planning could be found than that laid down by the 
French philosopher, Montesquieu, who had such an influence 
on Jefferson and other members of our Continental Con- 
gress. His philosophy was summed up in the following quo- 
tation: 


“If I knew something beneficial to myself but harm- 
ful to my family, I would drive it out of my mind. If 
I knew something advantageous to my family but in- 
jurious to my country, I would forget it. If I knew 
something profitable to my country but detrimental to 
Europe—or profitable to Europe and detrimental to the 
human race, I would consider it a crime.” 


To cope with the post-war world we will need an enlarged 
set of loyalties. Perhaps we can dig deep into the main 
springs of human nature to find the pattern of these loyalties. 
PATRIOTISM might be compared to the paternal affection 
or loyalty we learn in early childhood. As we grow into 
adolescence, we learn a second affection and loyalty for our 
brothers and sisters in family life. Then as we reach the 
responsibilities of maturity we develop a third loyalty to the 
family as a unit. 

Isn’t it evident that in this new world of demonstrated 
interdependence we must develop a PATRIOTISM that 
crosses racial, religious, political, economic and _ national 
boundaries into the concept of an economic brotherhood of 
man? And even beyond this should we not hold a MATRI- 
OTISM or mature loyalty to mother earth, to humanity as 
a whole? 

Just as we do not sacrifice any loyalty to our parents, in 
our loyalty to our brothers and sisters or to the family unit in 
our domestic life—neither will we be any less patriots in 
embracing these other loyalties in our international life! 

The world has shrunk a thousand times in the recorded 
history of the development of civilization. When that Will- 
kie of his day, Mr. Demosthenes, stood on his Grecian Ros- 
trum his voice might possibly have been heard within the 
radius of a city block. The other night the voice of Willkie 
was heard on every spot of this globe where men had ears to 
hear and brains to understand. In terms of transportation 
and commercial intercourse, the shrinkage has been equally 
great. The world today is but a sheriff’s bailiwick of even a 
century ago! 

We must think and plan in world terms! 

There is a blood guilt on Americans of our generation. 
Except for our blind selfish isolationism after the 1918 Arm- 
istice Day, all of this present chaos and suffering might have 


been prevented. Prior to the Armistice of 1918 we failed to 
plan environmentally for that post-war era! 

If we depend on impulsive and unconsidered action again 
at the cessation of hostilities, this time the same world tragedy 
could happen again. Those of us who believe that there is a 
Providence shaping the affairs of men can imagine God 
marking time waiting for man to realize his responsibility 
to his fellow men. Is it presumptious to imagine a just God 
asking himself, “Must I beat man to his knees with sorrow 
and suffering before he will come to a realization that his 
hope is in cooperative planning for the good of all men”’? 

The next point in a philosophy for post-war planning is 
that it must utilize the forces of education and persuasion in- 
stead of arbitrary force. The force of public opinion in a 
democracy is the most powerful force in the world once it is 
aroused, but it can only be aroused through experience and 
education. 

That is why it is so important that there should be wide- 
spread participation on the part of the citizens of all walks 
of life in economic planning for their future as participation 
in planning is a practical technique for education and under- 
standing. 

Furthermore, adequate compliance on the part of those 
who must act in the plan is far more probable if such factors 
have had a voice or representation in the planning. 


Another point in the philosophy of environmental planning — 
is that the public interest will be the first consideration. In- © 


stead of Caveat Emptor—“Let the buyer beware,” in the 


future we will have Caveat Vendor—‘“Let the seller be- © 


ware.” 

The operation of a business or a professional establishment 
will be considered as a privilege granted by the public and 
will imply a responsibility to the public. 

Fortunately, there is nothing inconsistent between the 
highest public interest and the principle of private profit. 

To state this another way the freedom to make a reason- 
able profit is one of the essential liberties for every citizen 
in a democracy and is entirely reconcilable with the most en- 
lightened public interest. 

If we accept the fact that our interests are interlocking, 
we are most self interested when we cooperate most effi- 
ciently! Therefore, self interest, self preservation and self 
protection for individual or group all involves cooperative 
planning and coordinated action. Thus environmental plan- 
ning capitalizes on human nature instead of trying to 
change it! 


WE NEED A STRUCTURE FOR ENVIRONMENTAL PLANNING! 


Probably one of the main reasons that private enterprise 
has generally defaulted on environmental planning is because 
American Industry has failed as yet in setting up an ade- 
quate and truly representative structure for such planning. 

For an example: Most commercial organizations and their 
post-war planning committees exclude labor, agriculture, 
education and other professionals from their membership. 

Certainly it would be hard to find representation of man- 
agement, capital and agriculture on the post-war planning 
committees of organized labor (and don’t think they haven’t 
got planning committees). 

The first specification of our needed structure would be 
that it should embrace every fundamental classification of 
the economy. 

Perhaps as few as eleven classifications could cover the 
field: 

(1) The agricultural, food and textile groups. 
(2) The shelter and construction groups. 
(3) Labor and Personal Service Groups. 
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(4) Finance and Savings Groups. 
(5) Transportation Groups. 
(6) Communications and Educational Groups. 
(7) Manufacturing Groups. 
(8) Raw Materials, Mines and Power Resources 
Groups. 
(9) Distribution Groups. 
(10) Health, Safety and Governmental Groups. 
(11) Miscellaneous amenities. 


If these fundamental classifications were included in plan- 
ning groups, adequate expression of the general economic 
welfare should be had. 

‘The structure should be adaptable to environmental plan- 
ning at every level from International problems to the grass 
root problems of the smallest community. 

‘This would mean representative planning bodies at the 
following levels: Community, municipality, county, state, 
regional, national, and, later, continental, hemispheric, 
oceanic and world levels. 

It would seem logical that these environmental planning 
groups should parallel, but be independent of, the legislative, 
administrative and judicial bodies in municipal, county, state 
and national governments. 

By so organizing, the environmental planners could co- 
operate and coordinate with the governmental groups on the 
one hand and the subjective groups on the other and the 
needed integration of the three areas of planning could be 
achieved. 

Subjective planners could take to such groups for counsel- 
ling that part of their intra and inter-company, intra and 
inter-branch, and inter-industry problems which involve en- 
vironmental considerations. 

Governmental planners in turn could consult with, and 
secure the endorsements of, the environmental groups on 
proposed economic legislation for the public benefit. 

In time these environmental planning bodies could be a 
genetic element in proposing economic legislation. 

Eventually, economic legislation generating with politicians 
and bureaucrats would have difficulty securing passage with- 
out the expressed approval of the proper environmental plan- 
ning body in the free enterprise system. 

In reality this suggested environmental planning structure 
or vehicle is a Fourth “House” in Democracy. 

If such economic planning bodies do succeed in perpet- 
uating the free enterprise system, they can rank in impor- 
tance with the other three houses of Democracy. 

The essential difference between this House of Planning 
and the other three houses of democracy is that the Fourth 
House powers will be confined to the power of contractural 
agreements and voluntary ethical standards mutually ar- 
rived at, the power of enlightened public opinion, and, finally, 
the power of necessary implementing legislation screened 
through the other Three Houses of government! 

Thus economic freedom will be assured and perpetuated! 

The final part of this framework for planning will be the 
consciousness on the part of every citizen of being repre- 
sented in that planning which concerns him. 

It is probable that every American citizen could be classi- 
fied in one of not more than 200 basic walks of life. If 
everyone in each of these walks of life were conscious of 
representation in the national planning bodies, and if all 
citizens had a voice in selecting those representatives who 
participated in the planning with which they are concerned, 
they would have the same feeling of participating in the 
economic structure of the country as they do through voting 
in the political structure of the country. 


A citizen who participates in government through voting 
for political representatives is called and considers himself 
a member of the electorate. 

To create a name, looking to the future, a citizen who 
participates in post-war economic planning either directly or 
through representatives he has assisted in selecting, may be 
called and may consider himself a part of the ECONO- 
MATE. 

The essential difference between the Electorate and the 
Economate is that the electorate is made up of the body of 
citizens functioning on the political plane, while the econo- 
mate is made up of the citizenry functioning in the plane of 
cooperative private enterprise. (These two planes combine 
at the social level or in society as a whole.) 

In the electorate, the considerations and representation 
are geographical, by population, precinct and district. 

The economate, on the other hand, is concerned with 
means of livelihood. The representatives are not selected 
geographically, but on the basis of classifications of the means 
of livelihood. 

When we citizens think and vote as a member of the 
Electorate we look at “Business,” “Commerce” and “the 
economy” as a thing apart—more or less invidiously ex- 
ploiting us. 

As members of the Economate we would learn to look at 
industry and the economy as a thing in which we have a 
direct and personal interest—the thing that makes it possible 
for us to enjoy the standards of life and liberty we have. 

All cooperative planning in the combined interest of pri- 
vate enterprise and the general welfare, whether individual 
company, industry, community, state or national, could be 
identified as “Fourth House” work. 

This Fourth House structure could start in the grassroots, 
with community planning bodies, or might begin at the top 
with a Supreme National Planning Council and a People’s 
Economic Assembly—or it could proceed simultaneously 
from both ends. It will only be effective, however, when it 
penetrates through to the grassroots so that all of our actual 
and potential leadership would have a conscious part in eco- 
nomic planning. 

The Fourth House structure in the American Economy 
is partially built in the thousands of post-war planning groups 
now in existence. 

Any existing post-war planning group, whether (a) com- 
pany, (b) industry, (c) civic or (d) social, can become a 
Fourth House unit by the following simple steps: 


(1) Enlarging the representation in the group to include 
the viewpoint of labor, agriculture, education and 
such additional classifications of the over-all Amer- 
ican economy to assure the reconciliation of the gen- 
eral welfare with the subjective planning being done. 

(2) Treating the environmental aspects of the subjective 
plans under consideration. 

(3) Tackling specific environmental 
should concern the group. 


which 


problems 


TECHNIQUES FOR PLANNING 


After the formation of a planning body, the planning 
techniques follow in rather obvious sequence. The first step 
is to set down the objectives of the environmental planning. 

When this is done it will be found almost invariably that 
even the simplest problem is interlocked with a larger picture. 

For example, a small business or professional group might 
set up a post-war planning committee. Their objectives will 
undoubtedly include the growth and development of their 
business and service in the post-war era. They will want to 
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maintain the employment of their present employees, if 
possible. 

It will be immediately seen that the disposal of their full 
peacetime production and the maintenance of their full em- 
ployment is not entirely in their hands but is dependent upon 
what the other fellow does! Even the largest corporations 
find this to be true. 

Economic planning objectives, therefore, must be corre- 
lated, cooperative and coordinated. Detailed objectives for 
the larger planning groups could run into the hundreds if 
not thousands, but, for purpose of definition we might segre- 
gate five vital objectives in our local, national and inter- 
national economic life that could be tackled right at the start 
by any planning group, small or large, local or national: 


(1) Full and continuous post-war employment of all 
employables. If we could provide continuous jobs 
with fair wages for all, we would go a long way to- 
ward solving racial, religious and class antagonisms. 


(2) Adequate and profitable distribution of the products 
and services of such total employment. This involves 
a solution for the lag in purchasing behind production 
because of the accumulation of univested cash sav- 
ings. 

(3) The production of more and better products and 
services for the public, for less money, with higher 
wages. 


(4) The finding of a basis of unity between local man- 
agement, labor and agriculture. 


(5) The segregation of the causes of serious depressions 
and the preparation of plans to avoid them. 
Local fields for environmental planning include 
Housing, Recreation, Education, Sanitation, Taxa- 
tion, and scores of others. 


After setting down the objectives the next step would be 
research. One type of research would be to determine the 
kind of a community, the kind of an economy, the kind of 
a nation and the kind of a world, the man on the street 
really wants. This, in itself, could be one of the finest 
educational movements in all history. 

To determine through research the material, machinery, 
money and manpower resources, with which the group may 
work, past procedures must be analyzed. Wastes and in- 
efficiencies must be reduced insofar as possible. 

Essentially research should be directed at securing all of 
the economic facts available and such political facts as are 
concerned with the economy. 

The third step following the securement of all the avail- 
able facts would be to analyze and synthesize the products 
of the research, segregating the important weaknesses and 
key problems in the economic structure, estimating future 
possibilities, relating the facts to environmental realities and 
determining the principles and policies which should govern 
procedures. 

Facts must be interpreted as they relate to environmental 
considerations primarily and subjective considerations sec- 
ondarily. This is an extremely difficult but essential process. 

The next step would be the organization and mobilization 
of men, money, materials and machinery for cooperative 
action. 

This includes setting up vehicles for cooperative action, 
charting the courses, establishing patterns, detailing the pro- 
gram, implementing the program with the necessary human, 
physical and financial structures and coordinating and cor- 
relating all activities. 

The fifth step is the education and training of all per- 
sonnel involved in the cooperative actions to be taken. This 


is one of the most vital and important points in the entire 
structure of post-war planning! 

This educational program must start among the “tops” 
of industry and permeate centrifugally and centripetally to 
every strata of the economy. 

Some of our older industrial and professional leaders have 
developed thought patterns that are intolerant of change. 
These men, secure and comfortable in their position of lead- 
ership, are more concerned with the preservation of, and the 
return to, the pre-war status quo than with any other con- 
sideration. They look back at the pre-war world and call 
it good. They overlook the fact that the final end of sub- 
jective planning was a global war in which all civilization 
is involved. 

A favorite expression of subjective industrial leadership, 
when challenged with environmental problems, is, “those are 
the things we can do nothing about.” 

Is this not in reality an abiliman alibi which is the essence 
of default? Js there any problem in the economic sphere that 
industrial leadership can do nothing about? 

American social and political thought today might be 
classified in five divisions: the reactionary-conservative, the 
conservative, the liberal-conservative, the liberal and the radi- 
cal-liberal. A basis for possible future unity in thought is 
found in the facts that no reactionary is willing to admit his 
Toryism and few radicals will admit that they are extreme. 
The reactionaries think they are conservatives and the radi- © 
cals call themselves liberals! 

Thus there is a healthy tendency to gravitate toward mid- © 
dle of the road thinking and the middle road is ever the road — 
of democracy. 

Today, however, right-wing elements accuse the liberals ” 
of holding the “illusion that collectivism is liberty.” The 
left-wingers maintain on the other hand that the conserva- 
tives have a delusion that any cooperative planning is total- 
itarian. 

This leaves us common men caught between the horns of © 
illusion and delusion on a point of semantics! 

Meanwhile our economic boat is being swept in a Niagara- 
like current toward the abyss of state control. 

Are we willing to admit that we cannot be free and at the 
same time plan cooperation on economic levels? If this is 
so, God help American civilization! If it is not true, why 
all this resistance to cooperative planning? 

It is disheartening that the very leaders who profess the 
greatest abhorrence of bureaucratic control are the ones who 
are rowing us downstream through their refusal to recognize 
the need for and to organize for environmental planning 
under the Free Enterprise System. 

All through history in time of revolution the elite have 
found themselves in the shadow of the Guillotine before 
they came to their senses. This must not happen to America! 

Fortunately in American industrial, political and profes- 
sional life we also have enlightened leaders that are above 
this criticism of entrenched-leaders-in-general and those en- 
lightened leaders are the hope of our free enterprise system. 

Somehow, they, the enlightened leaders, must convert the 
balance of the actual and potential leadership in the country. 
Then this education must seep down through the rank and 
file of industrial and professional life until every citizen is 
enlightened as to the disciplines in living under a free gov- 
ernment and within a free enterprise system. Then—, we 
will no longer be a nation of ‘Economic illiterates.” 

After the necessary education has been had, post-war plans 
can be translated into action and the results will be in pro- 
portion to the efficiency of the planning. 

No Utopias are in the offing! The course of the economy 
in a democracy is never smooth. A part of the price of free- 
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dom is a continuous adjustment to necessary disciplines, a 
continuous compromise with the chisler, the irreconciable, 
the recalcitrant and the reactionary. 

If the leaders of private enterprise do not set about organ- 
izing economic planning soon, and adequately, we may find 
ourselves without freedom in our enterprise. 

If “industry” is not concerned sufficiently to work out an 
environment plan for the perpetuation of free enterprise in 
an economy of plenty, it must expect governmental control, 
bureaucracy and regimentation. 

These problems must be solved and we cannot shrug them 
off as is so often done. 

By dodging this issue we plant the seeds of further de- 
pressions and war, further social and economic catastrophies 
and calamities. 

Cooperation, not conflict, must guide government, business, 
labor and agriculture in their service to the people. 

Environmental Planning seems to be an opportunity to 
inject a new dynamism into any and all industrial organ- 
izations. 

Why not attempt everywhere a mobilization of local dis- 
interested leadership—actual and potential—in an environ- 
mental planning structure? 

Every man with the capacity and willingness to plan for 
the general economic welfare should participate. 

As fast as truly representative groups are formed they 
could assign specific environmental problems for study, re- 
search, and answers. 

The whole project could be locally centered in a parent 
committee large enough to embrace every local classification 
of economic life and embracing the ablest leaders, both ob- 
jective and subjective, in each classification. 

if but one thing were accomplished,—i.e., a united ex- 
pression of the kind of a world local people would like to 
live in, that in itself would be worth while. 

‘The president of a great manufacturing association made 
a speech not so long ago trying to tell us what we were fight- 
ing for! He said first, “We are not fighting for a bottle of 
milk for every Hottentot,” and then, “We are fighting for 
the American Way of Life and the American Standard of 
Living.” 

There are many who think that he was just about 100% 
wrong, that what we are really fighting for is the kind of a 
world in which the American Way of Life and the Amer- 
ican Standard of Living will not be subject to armed aggres- 
sion every twenty years! 

If that involves the increasing of the amount of milking 
done, maybe we ought to set about it. 

What is the individual’s statement of what we are fight- 
ing for? What is the group’s? —The community’s idea. 

In about 300 years of the American Way of Life we have 
built up about 400 billions of dollars of property wealth. 
In about three years we are going to spend most of it in a 
second world war! 

Must we go through this again and again? 

The sum total of human achievement in the six thousand 
years of recorded history is a world in which one thousand 
seven hundred millions of the two billion people on the planet 
are organized for the purpose of killing each other. 

Doesn’t your blood grow warm over the prospect of what 
1700 million people might accomplish if they organized to 
cooperate instead of to kill each other ? 

Most of us are in hourly dread of the postman with the 
black-bordered envelope announcing the loss of a son or some 
other loved one on the field of battle. 

Is all we have to look forward to twenty years from today 
a similar announcement concerning our grandsons? 

Only environmental planning can prevent that. 


It would be tragic—yes fatal! for us to assume that we 
could stop this trend toward a government controlled econ- 
omy with an anti-planning crusade. 

Neither ridiclude nor bitter political antagonism will affect 
the outcome. Only better and sounder planning by private 
enterprise will turn the tide. 

The man on the street is on the march to a better eco- 
nomic environment, and he means to have it. He has had a 
taste of full employment and top production and he likes it. 

Environmental planning is here to stay. 

We as a people made the costliest mistake in history at 
the close of the last war. We may make a still more costly 
mistake if we do not, separate and apart from our bureauc- 
racies, realistically attack the environmental problems of eco- 
nomic interpendence. 

Is it too much to ask that every American leader should 
undertake such environmental planning—at least in terms of 
expressed convictions on environmental economic matters and 
in cooperation in their establishment ? 

Every business and professional man should get his teeth 
into post-war planning, insofar as his time and energy and 
capacities permit. 

Every American should develop a leadership mentality 
and the sense of responsibility that should go with it—a 
leadership that leads as a matter of obligation rather than 
a craving for prestige or power—a leadership that embraces 
fellowship and team-work—that doesn’t insist on calling sig- 
nals at every point and all the time! By starting planning in 
a small way, if we have never done it before, we enter an 
apprenticeship for state, national and world leadership. 
Through intelligent followership, we develop the capacity for 
more enlightened leadership. 

America must lead in the post-war world because the ideals 
for which the common peoples of the world are fighting have 
their finest expression in American standards of life and 
living. Some one has said, ‘““The strength of America is not 
solely in our material resources, in our armaments, in our 
factories, in our scientific development, or in the mechanical 
abilities or capacities of our citizens, but more importantly 
in the courage, the faith, the imagination, the pioneering 
spirit, the crusading power of our people!” 

To quote Renan: 

“*To have common glories in the past, to possess a common 
will in the present, to have achieved great things, to be de- 
termined on still greater achievements—these are the essen- 
tial things for being a people!” 

We are a great people but we have far to go both nation- 
ally and internationally. 

George Washington’s comments about the avoidance of 
“entangling alliances” in his farewell address, have given 
much comfort to the isolationists. 

It is to be regretted that more people do not know that 
George Washington in his more mature reflection, from re- 
tirement at Mt. Vernon, wrote these prophetic words to 
General Lafayette: 

“T am a citizen of the great Republic of Humanity. I see 
the human race united like a great family by brotherly ties. 
We have sown a seed of liberty and union which will grad- 
ually spring up throughout the earth. One day on the model 
of the United States of America there will be created a 
United States of Europe. The United States will be the 
legislator for all nationalities.” 

Will modern post-war America rise to this vision of 
George Washington? I believe that we will—through dis- 
interested and cooperative planning! by a free people! 

The die is cast. “To plan or not to plan” is no longer 
the question. 
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The issue is clean cut. Shall we abandon environmental 
economic planning to Bureaucracy with an inevitable loss of 
our remaining economic freedoms ?—or will a free private 
enterprise organize to perpetuate its own existence? 

You, Mr. American Citizen—especially you leaders of 
American industry, are making the decision. 

Apathy, indifference, and a “Let George Do It” attitude 
are equivalent to a vote for bureaucracy. 

Only dynamic, crusading action will suffice. 

Leaders of American Enterprise—think of the tremendous 


uplift you would give to the men and women in our armed 
forces, and those of our allies as well, if it were announced 
on a world-wide hook-up that the business leaders of the 
United States had united with organized labor, agriculture 
and all other segments of American economic life in planning 
a cooperative post-war economic environment within a demo- 
cratic pattern of government. 

Economic freedom is your heritage, men of American in- 
dustry. 

I am confident you will care for your own! 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


“STABLE PEACE AND ECONOMIC WARFARE WILL NOT MIX” 


By CORDELL HULL, Secretary of State 
Statement made to House Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C., April 12, 1943 


HIS is the third occasion on which the Congress un- 
dertakes a periodic review of the operation of a great 
national policy, which has been carried forward for 
the past nine years by cooperative action of the legislative 
and executive branches of the government. In a profound 
sense, the present is the most momentous of these occasions. 

At the time when the policy was inaugurated in 1934, our 
country and all countries were suffering from the disastrous 
consequences of excessive restrictions and obstructions to 
trade, commerce and credit. The resulting intensive and 
destructive economic warfare caused a far-reaching dis- 
ruption of world trade and was in large measure responsible 
for the collaspse of domestic economies, including ours. 
Vigorous and determined action was needed to reverse the 
fatal trend toward ever-mounting obstructions. That action 
was undertaken through the adoption of the reciprocal trade 
agreements policy. 

It was clear to us that satisfactory economic recovery was 
impossible without a restoration and expansion of healthy 
foreign trade. It was clear that our foreign trade and inter- 
national trade as a whole could be restored and could ex- 
pand only through a reduction, here and abroad, of unreason- 
able and excessive trade barriers. It was equally clear that 
the most advantageous method of accomplishing this was to 
negotiate with other countries mutually beneficial trade 
agreements, based upon a reciprocal reduction of trade bar- 
riers. 


EssENTIAL ELEMENT OF PEACE 


It was also clear from the beginning that a revival of 
world trade was an essential element in the maintenance of 
world peace. By this I do not mean, of course, that flourish- 
ing international commerce is of itself a guarantee of peace- 
ful international relations. But I do mean that without 
prosperous trade among nations any foundations for enduring 
peace becomes precarious and is ultimately destroyed. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. The political and 
social instability caused by economic distress is a fertile breed- 
ing ground of agitators and dictators, ready to plunge the 
peoples over whom they seize control into adventure and 
war. Economic warfare, which destroys trade and thus 
works havoc on production, employment, prices, values, and 
standards of life within nations, is always a powerful factor 
of rivalry, dissension, and strife between nations. 

All these explosive elements were present in the interna- 
tional situation at the time when we embarked on the trade 
agreements program. Through the trade program, our coun- 
try made a determined effort to provide leadership in inter- 


national cooperation and to point the way forward in the 
economic field. We attained a measure of success in spite 
of the colossal difficulties that stood in the way. 

Unfortunately, the momentum of deterioration in other 
fields of international relations was already so great, that 
even the progress that was being made toward placing inter- 
ternational economic relations on a sound basis was finally 
engulfed in the overwhelming catastrophe of a new world 
war. 

It is well for us to bear in mind these facts and considera- 
tions as we begin this periodic review of our trade agree- 
ments policy. In them lies lessons for the future. To ignore 
them can only lead to recurrent and widespread disasters. 


II 
AGREEMENTS TWwIicE RENEWED 


The trade agreements program was enacted nine years 
ago in exactly the form in which it has been twice renewed 
for three-year periods, and is now before the Congress for 
renewal for another period of three years. 

The original purpose of the Act of 1934, as stated in its 
first section, was to expand foreign markets for the products 
of the United States, and so to create added employment 
and added income in this country. This was to be done by 
a process of negotiation and agreements, by which this coun- 
try would obtain reductions in foreign restrictions against 
American products by granting similar reductions in Amer- 
icon restrictions against foreign products. The concessions 
were to be adjusted “in accordance with the characteristics 
and needs of various branches of American production.” The 
act looked forward to increased trade in both directions, to 
the benefit of employment, income and living standards both 
in this country and abroad. 

By the Act of 1934 the President was authorized by the 
Congress to enter into trade agreements with other countries 
and, through the proclaiming of such agreements, to grant 
to foreign countries reductions in our tariff rates in exchange 
for benefits extended to our trade by the other countries. 

It was specifically provided that no duty could be reduced 
by more than 50 per cent, that no article could be transferred 
between the dutiable and the free lists; that, while the 
proclaimed duties would be applicable to imports from all 
countries, their application could be suspended in the case of 
countries which discriminate against American goods. 

It was likewise specifically provided that no agreement 
could be conchuded for more than three years. 

Each agreement would thereafter be subject to termination 
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upon not more than six months’ notice. Provision was made 
for full collaboration of the Tariff Commission and the De- 
partments of Commerce, Agriculture and State in the carry- 
ing out of the program. Finally, it was provided that reason- 
able public notice should be given of intention to negotiate 
an agreement and full opportunity be afforded for the pre- 
sentation of views by any interested person. 


Pacts WitrH 27 CouNrTRrRIgEs 


During the years that the Act of 1934 has been in force 
we have concluded agreements under it with twenty-seven 
countries. I shall not undertake to discuss the unquestion- 
ably impressive commercial results of these agreements care- 
fully concluded under the safeguards prescribed by the Con- 
‘These results attained under peace conditions were 
examined fully by your committee three years ago, and I 
assume will be examined again in these hearings. My asso- 
ciates will be glad to furnish you any data which you may 
desire to have for that purpose. 

Important as was the trade agreements program in the 
past, important as it has been and will be from a broader 
point of view, it will be more significant than ever, from the 
viewpoint of our own material interest, when the present 
fighting stops. When that happens, almost every metal- 
making plant in the United States, and many other factories 
and mines and farms, will be faced with the termination of 
war orders and will be looking urgently for markets for 
their peacetime products. Foreign markets will be very im- 
portant to us then and will continue to be essential as far 
is any one can see ahead. It will be well to have in being 
and in working order a tested and tried instrument for 
obtaining the reduction of foreign trade barriers and the 
elimination of discriminations against our products. 

It will be well, too, to carry on the process of negotiated 
reduction of trade barriers wherever clearly feasible, even 
during the war years, as we have already found it possible 
to do in some instances with appropriate safeguards against 
unforeseeable contingencies. In this way, our producers will 
find it possible to develop their foreign business as smoothly 
and rapidly as possible when the war ends. 

To negotiate effectively to either of these ends this country 
will need the kind of authority the Trade Agreements Act 
provides. ‘The extension of that authority, and the intelligent 
ind careful use of it are the best available insurance against 
new and old discriminations and restrictions on the foreign 
markets open to American enterprise and American products. 

The trade agreements program is not only a thoroughly 
tested instrument, but also a flexible one. Plainly, after the 
war, all manner of conditions will need to be taken into 
account, arising out of new forms of trade, changed values 
of currency, and shifting currents of commerce. The flex- 
ibility of operation which the Trade Agreements Act makes 
possible will enable us to adjust our commercial policy to 
the actual conditions of our post-war economic situation in 
all its branches. 


gress. 


III 
CouNTRIES STILL IN ACCORD 


Of the twenty-seven countries with which we have con- 
cluded trade agreements, only tragic Finland is at war today 
with any of our allies, and even she is not at war with us. 
Of the others, sixteen are now by our side, at war with our 
enemies. They are Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, El Salvador, France, Great Britain, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Luxembourg, Mexico, the 
Netherlands and Nicaragua. Six of the remaining ten have 
broken off relations with the Axis countries and are cooper- 


ating on our side in many ways. These six are Colombia, 
Ecuador, Iran, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

The remaining four are neutral—Argentina, Sweden, 
Switzerland and Turkey—and one of these, Switzerland, 
has undertaken the heavy duty of representing American in- 
terests, including the interests of American prisoners of war, 
in the places which our enemies control. 

The nations which entered into trade agreements did so 
because they were peace-loving nations, seeking peaceful re- 
lations in all respects, economic and political. It is no acci- 
dent, therefore, that in the searching test to which indivi- 
duals and nations are being subjected in this war those 
nations which have entered into a cooperative economic re- 
lationship with us through the conclusion of trade agree- 
ments are on the side of opposing rather than aiding the 
forces of aggression. 

As we look into the future, it is this theme of international 
cooperation that should be uppermost in our minds, if we 
really want to make sure that another world conflict is not 
to be ahead of us after we win this war. 


CuHoIce oF Courses TO FoLLow 


When the day of victory comes, we and other nations will 
have before us a choice of courses to follow. Basically, that 
choice will be, as it was in 1918, between, on the one hand, 
extreme nationalism, growing rivalries, jealousies and 
hatreds, with the ultimate certainty of another and even more 
devastating war; and, on the other hand, increased inter- 
national cooperation in a wide variety of fields, and at least 
the hope of secure peace for our children. 

No one can give a promise that secure peace will really 
prevail. It is much harder to make the peace secure than 
it is to wage successful war. Many wars have been fought 
and won, by many nations, but not yet has any nation made 
its peace secure and enduring. No one nation, no two na- 
tions can do this. For war is an international affair; in a 
world of many nations its prevention requires international 
collaboration. 

In the new world of the airplane all nations are the near 
neighbors of all others. In such a world any one strong 
industrial country has power to plunge the world into war 
with devastating suddenness and violence. To keep the 
peace secure will require the resolute and continuous col- 
laboration of all law-abiding nations. It is a hard way and 
a long way, but it is the only hopeful way there is to pre- 
vent war. 

Of the various necessary fields of international collabora- 
tion one of the most essential is the field of economic life. 
The goods and services by means of which men live must 
be abundant, and they must be well distributed. If the 
material basis of civilization fails, we must not anticipate 
that human beings will be civilized or peaceful. Solid and 
lasting friendships between large groups of people require 
mutual willingness to cooperate in the fundamental business 
of earning a living. 

That is why it is so essential, in the words of the Atlantic 
Charter, “to bring about the fullest collaboration between 
all nations in the economic field with the object of securing, 
for all, improved labor standards, economic advancement 
and social security.” 


ENporsEeD BY UNITED NATIONS 


This objective, and the balance of the charter, have now 
been endorsed by all of the United Nations. That action 
was taken by the hard-headed and realistic men who guide 
these governments, not by reason of humane sentiments 
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alone, but because they recognize that the only way to attain 
these ends is through cooperative action. 

Stable peace and economic warfare will not mix. We 
know that now from bitter experience. Just as we must 
work together to set up and operate the necessary machinery 
to maintain peace, we must work together to make the years 
of peace fruitful for ourselves and for others. 

One of the most essential subjects of international coopera- 
tion in the years that lie ahead is this very one of trade 
and the various trade restrictions to which the act refers. 
What happens to international commerce has an intimate 
effect on many of the things that lie closest to the minds 
of the people of every country. The price of crops, the 
chance of paying off the mortgage, or of getting or holding 
a job, the supply and price of common articles on merchants’ 
shelves; these are the things that foreign trade affects in 
every country. If both reason and experience teach any- 
thing, they teach the necessity for more trade between 
nations. 

It has long since become axiomatic that international trade 
cannot be a one-way affair. The problems which it presents 
can, therefore, be dealt with wisely only by international 
cooperation of governments and of peoples. 


AIM OF TRADE PROGRAM 


Nations have various ways of managing the production 
and exchange of goods and services. In this country we pre- 
fer that our combined domestic and international economy 
rest primarily on a system of free enterprise. The trade 
agreements program is designed to promote this end. 

International trade is regulated and is necessarily affected 
by the tariffs, regulations and economic institutions of the 
various countries. What the trade agreements program 
proposes is that this complex system of trade regulation, both 
our own and that of others, shall be administered and 
guided, as far as our influence extends, not in the direction 
of regimentation and scarcity, but in the direction of in- 
creased production, better distribution and more abundant 
consumption. 

That is neither Republican nor Democratic doctrine. It 
is American doctrine, and the greater the extent to which 
we can get it accepted by other nations the better will be the 
prospect for our own future prosperity and peace. 

I am confident that the more the subject is discussed the 
more clearly these facts will be seen by all of us, and the 
more nearly unanimous we shall be in our support not only 
of the measure now before us but of all measures that make 
- possible, in our own hard-headed self-interest, fuller inter- 
national cooperation against the common scourges of pov- 


erty, social and political instability and war, and for greater 
abundance, social and political stability and secure peace. 


IV 
Bases OF COOPERATION 


The foundations of international cooperation must be laid 
now, and they must be built out of mutual confidence, 
mutual respect and common interest. Today we are en- 
gaged in the greatest cooperative enterprise in history. In 
this struggle for human freedom thirty-one united nations, 
large and small, are banded together in a brotherhood of 
self-preservation, and twelve other nations are associated 
with them. While bending their utmost energy to the 
attainment of complete military victory and enduring the 
immense sacrifice which the war imposes upon them, these 
nations are meantime laying plans for the future. 

All these hope-inspiring plans for international coopera- 
tion will come to nothing more than pious expressions unless 
there is confidence that the countries which participate in 
them are determined to have ready for immediate use, when- 
ever needed, the necessary instruments of effective action. 

So far as our nation is concerned, the continued existence 
of the trade agreements machinery is the most important of 
these instruments. It is the central and indispensable point 
in any feasible program of international cooperation. The 
only alternative is for nations to travel the same extremely 
narrow economic road that was traveled so disastrously dur- 
ing the years following the last war. 

The many peoples who look toward this country with 
hope are watching our action on this act with profound 
interest. What we do about it will be looked upon as a 
signpost pointing to the path they can expect us to follow. 
Repudiation of the trade-agreements program, or the cur- 
tailment of it in scope or time by amendment, would be taken 
as a clear indication that this country which, in war, is 
bearing its full share of responsibility, will not do so in 
peace. 

This might well weaken the ties which hold together the 
group of nations with which we are so vitally associated 
in the prosecution of the war. Extension of the program 
without change will mean not only that we understand the 
kind of commercial relationships which, from a purely busi- 
ness point of view, lead to our mutual well being, but that 
we recognize the deeper implications of our great strength 
and commensurate responsibility for good or ill in the world. 

Strong non-partisan support of this non-partisan legislation 
would have a most heartening effect on people here and 
everywhere who look forward, with profound hope, to a 
world rich in economic and spiritual opportunities for all. 


The Essence of America 


INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS MUST BE SAFEGUARDED 


By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York 
Delivered at a Regional Meeting of the Council of State Governments, New York City, April 9, 1943 


T is an honor to welcome you to New York, particularly 

at this time, and I am happy to have that opportunity. 

The problems ahead of the Council of State Govern- 
ments are growing more and more acute with every addi- 
tional man-pound of effort that our country puts into the war. 
The work will become even more necessary after the victory 
has been won. We will face problems more exacting and 
more complex than any of us has ever encountered. 


So I welcome you most heartily here to the nerve center 
of a region which has felt deeply, yet has survived, every 
crisis in our nation’s history and which will be most severely 
tried after this war is over. It is timely that we devote a 
meeting to plans for the future. But let us not delude our- 
selves that this is going to be anything but a long war. 

In approaching the problems of the post-war period, it is 
well for all of us, and particularly this council, to re-examine 
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the relationships between the people, their states and the 
Federal government. 

In the last ten years, it has been the trend of the Federal 
government to by-pass the states and attempt to deal directly 
with the local communities. This trend has extended pro- 
digiously the scope and power of the Federal government, 
somewhat at the expense of the local communities, greatly 
at the expense of the states. 

Now, with the intensity of total war naturally accelerating 
that concentration of power, we are getting a clearer picture 
of what it does and how it works. 


“SIPHONING” OF FUNDS 


There have been a number of results. One such result has 
heen the siphoning of the funds of the people direct to the 
national government. Thence, after paying large administra- 
tive expenses, the balance, other than war expenditures, is 
distributed according to the varying social and economic 
philosophies prevailing among the groups which dominate 
from time to time in the shifting Washington scene. This 
growing trend is based on the theory that the people in their 
states are incapable of deciding how best to use their own 
resources. 

Ultimate power remains always with control of the purse. 
That is one measure of the extent to which the people have 
been losing power to the Federal government—power, influ- 
ence and the opportunity to share in working for the com- 
mon good. 

Of course, with power goes leadership. The inevitable re- 
sult has been the tendency for the promising younger men as 
well as those of mature experience and ability to be drained 
off from their cities and their states. Big men become small 
cogs in a vast Federal machine. The majority find themselves 
wasted, when they could be doing creative work in the war 
effort as leaders in their home states. 

This is the second result of the present trend. The Federal 
government now has a civilian staff of more than two and a 
half million people—two and a half times the number needed 
in the last war. To put it another way, this is a staff of 
adults almost as large as the whole population of the King- 
dom of Norway. 

Aside from the countless numbers in routine work, this 
great number includes many of the ablest scientists, scholars, 
business and professional leaders of the nation. At home 
they were great producers, great leaders. Lost in the cata- 
combs of Washington, their capacity seems to be so sterilized 
and counter-balanced that their usefulness is lost to their state 
and also to their country. 

This poses not merely a question of the most efficient way 
to win the war. For the whole future, is it the best way to 
solve our problems after the war? 





Basic QUESTION 


The basic question to be decided in the next decade is 
whether the present trend is sound. Is it wise to divert our 
resources, our leadership and our technical skills into the 
bottomless pit of a government far removed from the people 
themselves? Can a free republic the size of ours operate that 
way? More important, can it remain free under such a 
system ? 

It rates the fundamental question: Do our people want 
to make their own pattern of life? Or do they want it made 
for them? 

Our recent experience here in New York with the farm 
problem has afforded us one of our most important lessons 
and at the same time one of the most costly. Not only here 


in New York, but in all the adjoining states which you rep- 
resent, we had for many months foreseen the catastrophe that 
was facing the country in the production of food. The catas- 
trophe arose simply because the national government never 
saw the problem—never acted on it until a few weeks ago— 
never even reversed its crop-restriction program in time. The 
misfortune obviously arose as a direct consequence of the 
siphoning of all responsibility and power into the hands of 
the national government. 

There have been many similar lessons which lead to a 
major conclusion. It is clear that when mistakes are made 
by a county government, they affect only that county and can 
quickly be remedied. When mistakes are made by a state 
government, only the people of one state suffer. But when 
mistakes are made on a national scale, they become disastrous 
for the whole people. 

The farm catastrophe which is already upon us is one that 
we cannot erase—we can only attempt to repair it by local 
effort and by the resumption of local responsibility, as we 
are now trying to do. It demonstrates the dangers and the 
difficulties attendant upon the direction of local problems 
from the seat of national government. 

Under the stress of war, we have relearned the obvious 
truth, that no central government can solve at one time the 
problem of the Indiana corn grower and the New York 
potato grower or fruit grower. No power in Washington can 
fit into the same pattern the needs of the Colorado rancher 
and the Virginia tobacco grower. No set of national con- 
trols, however much they be multiplied, can do anything but 
hinder total agricultural production. 


Must Be FREE AND STRONG 


I take it as an axiom that in the years immediately follow- 
ing the war our difficulties will be more complex than in the 
war years. After all, our present task has one simple under- 
lying motive. We subdue all our personal interests, we stop 
at no sacrifices to win the war. After the war will come 
the tremendous job of winning and keeping the peace. To 
that end it is of paramount importance that we keep our- 
selves not only free, but strong. How best shall we be 
strong enough to win a new lease on freedom? 

It seems to me imperative that we must bear in the fore- 
front of our minds at all times that this war is a struggle 
to uphold the dignity of the individual. Certainly it would 
not be worth the candle if it were for a lesser purpose. After 
total war, with its concomitant total powers, we shall find 
ourselves faced clearly with the problem of translating vic- 
tory into reality for the individual. 

One of the grave mistakes we can commit in fighting total 
war is to forget our objectives. Our war objective is to 
abolish totalitarianism and restore the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. The very thing which brought this war about was 
the possession of total crushing power in the national gov- 
ernments of our enemies. 

The totalitarian trend spread all over the world in the 
1930’s. One of the questions we must determine for our- 
selves is: Shall we permit the continuance of the totalitarian 
trend in our own country or shall we recover the rights of 
the individual for which we are sacrificing today? 

The true relationship of a national government in a free 
republic of states is too often lost and confused in argu- 
ments over symbols. It is not merely a matter of states’ 
rights or of community rights or of national rights. It is a 
question of the human rights which keep a people free to 
live the kind of lives they choose in the varied types of com- 
munities which exist across the breadth of a continent. 
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Cites NEED oF NATIONAL POWER 


It is basic that the national government must have the 
power to deal with national problems. In many fields there 
exist problems which overflow the borders of states. Com- 
binations of financial, industrial or political power become 
national and cannot be met by any state or even by a group 
of states. There must always be in the Federal government 
power and authority to deal adequately and decisively with 
any amalgamation of financial, industrial or political power 
which exists on an interstate basis. 

Such broad national powers are essential to freedom of 
the individual. 

By the same token, these powers which are essential to the 
freedom of the people can be endangered when polluted by 
the exercise of control over essentially local matters. 

The exercise of powers which infringe upon liberty can 
cause revulsions against all delegated power. We must clear 
our thinking for the days ahead so that there shall be no 
revulsion against the proper exercise of full power by the 
national government in national problems. We can preserve 
such necessary national power by recovering for the states 
and for the localities the authority to deal with the vast 
majority of problems which are essentially local. 

After the long years of war, therefore, our first problem 
will be to reverse the reactionary trend as exemplified by the 
growing exercise of total power over local problems by the 
national government. We must revive the rights of the indi- 
vidual—the strength, the character that is the essence of 
America. That strength and that character lie in the inde- 
pendence, the intelligence and the initiative of the individual. 

We have learned that lesson all over again in the war. For 
example, we have learned from our armed forces that how- 
ever great the mass of troops, however powerful the mechan- 
ization, in a crucial moment we depend on the individual 
strength, the hardihood and the initiative of every single 
soldier. Granted equal ammunition and firepower, the final 
protector of our destinies is the individual soldier, his dis- 
cipline, his courage, his intelligence. We have seen it in 
Tunisia; we have seen it on Guadalcanal; we have seen it 
in the Battle of the Bismarck Sea; we have seen it in every 
theater of the war. 


Post-War 


VIGILANCE NEEDED 


The same is true of the difficult process of keeping alive 
freedom. Its vigor depends on the devotion of each indivi- 
dual who shares it. Only by continuous vigilance and posi- 
tive exercise of our rights as free men in the state and local 
government can we continue to practice and keep fresh the 
rights we have taken for granted. 

As we shape our thinking for the peace to come, let us de- 
termine whether we shall again bring government close to 
the people. Shall they make their own decisions as robust, 
clear-thinking free men or shall they abandon their rights 
to an aggressive oligarchy at the seat of National govern- 
ment? There is only one course by which we can retain and 
bring to its full flower the freedom which shall again be so 
hard-won at such great cost. 

The natural evolution of a free society is a constant 
process of trial and error—a constant competition between 
men of ability, a constant contest between ideas welling up 
from within our communities. 

There is nothing fixed about a free society. If it is healthy, 
it is always fluid. That is fundamentally the secret weapon 
of freedom. 

One of the great advantages of the freedom for which we 
are fighting is that it makes it possible for all of the people 
to receive the benefit of the thought and the productive 
genius which society produces. Neither power nor oppor- 
tunity is confined to the selected few. Where opportunity 
and freedom of expression are available to all the people, 
there is the structure of a free society. But it is not truly a 
free society until opportunity and freedom of expression be- 
come not only available to all the people but become natural 
to them. Then they are not only free to try out the products 
of their minds, but they actually do so. The sound contri- 
butions are successful. The mistakes, having been tried out, 
fall into the discard. Then and only then does the mass of 
the people receive the benefits of a liberal society. Only then 
do such benefits spread throughout the nation. 

That must be the ultimate purpose of any good govern- 
ment, of a government that wishes to remain strong, the 
free government of a free people. 


Thinking 


THE BOAT ROCKING MUST STOP 


By L. E. FAULKNER, Vice-President, Mississippi Central Railroad Company 
Delivered before the Hattiesburg Rotary Club, Hattiesburg, Miss., February 16, 1943 


“ EVER get so busy that you haven’t time to think” 

is the motto of William Martin Jeffers, National 

Rubber Director—the man who, under the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system, went from call boy to President 
of a great transcontinental railroad. I believe most of us 
have been guilty of not thinking about our government. We 
have forgotten the words of Abraham Lincoln: “It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom and that government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, shall not perish from the earth”. We 
have been so busy thinking about our own personal affairs 
that we have been living without any political philosophy. 
While we have been doing this there has grown up a govern- 
ment of the people, by the politicians, and for the pressure 


groups. I repeat, we, the people, are to blame because we 
have been too busy to think about our government. 

Before I start discussing post-war thinking may I ask you 
to do some thinking of the thinking which our God-fearing 
ancestors put into action when they framed our Constitution, 
which was described by Gladstone in these words: “It is the 
greatest work ever struck off by the brain and purpose of 
man at a given time”. 

Washington, presiding at the Convention called to draft 
our Constitution, said: “Let us raise a standard to which the 
wise and honest can repair, the event is in the hand of God”. 

After two months had been consumed in debate at the 
Convention and when there seemed no hope of an agreement 
between the representatives of the larger and the smaller 
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states, Benjamin Franklin arose in the Convention and 
stated: 

“In this situation of this assembly, groping, as it were, in 
the dark to find political truth, and scarce able to distinguish 
it when presented to us, how has it happened, sir, that we 
have not hitherto once thought of humbly applying to the 
Father of Lights to illuminate our understanding? In the 
beginning of the contest with Britain, when we were sensible 
of danger, we had daily prayers in this room for the Divine 
protection. Our prayers, sir, were heard ;—and they were 
yraciously answered. All of us who were engaged in the 
struggle must have observed frequent instances of a superin- 
tending Providence in our favor. To that kind Providence 
we owe this happy opportunity of consulting in peace on the 
means of establishing our future national felicity. And have 
we now forgotten that powerful Friend? or do we imagine 
we no longer need its assistance? I have lived, sir, a long 
time; and the longer I live the more convincing proofs I see 
of this truth, that God governs in the affairs of men. And 
if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without His notice is 
it probable that an empire can rise without His aid ?” 

In his Farewell Address, Washington said: 


“Of all the dispositions and habits, which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports 
.... let us with caution indulge the supposition that moral- 
ity can be maintained without religion.” 


John Adams, second President of the United States, said: 
“As the safety and prosperity of nations ultimately and es- 
sentially depend on the protection and the blessing of Al- 
mighty God, the national acknowledgment of this truth is 
not only an indispensable duty which the people owe to 
Him, but a duty whose natural influence is favorable to the 
promotion of that morality and piety without which social 
happiness cannot exist nor the blessings of a free government 
be enjoyed.” 

| could quote similar statements from many other Presi- 
dents of the United States, but I don’t think it is necessary 
in order to remind us that our God-fearing ancestors founded 
our government on the spiritual principle of the sacredness 
of the individual soul. The sacredness of property rights 
stem directly from “Thou shalt not steal” and “Thou shalt 
not covet”. The parable of the talents should explain why 
our forefathers did not adopt a socialistic political philosophy. 
Our forefathers held property to be a sacred human right— 
they made clear the fact that one of the three greatest in- 
alienable rights, along with life and liberty, was private 
property; that all of our freedoms rest on the cornerstone of 
life, liberty and property; that freedom is—first of all—a 
concern of the soul. 

Abraham Lincoln had this to say about the right to 
private property: “Property is the fruit of labor; property 
is desirable; it is a positive good in the world. ‘That some 
should be rich, shows that others may become rich, and 
hence is just encouragement to industry and enterprise. Let 
not him who is homeless pull down the house of another, 
but let him work diligently and build one for himself, thus 
by example assuring that his own house shall be safe from 
violence when built.” 

It has been stated that man’s need of freedom rests upon 
his responsibility for the choice between good and evil which 
contronts him at every stage and step of life—that the only 
basis of freedom is the Christian concept of man’s nature— 
imperfect, weak, a sinner—yet made in God’s image and re- 
sponsible for his actions. How true this is! Past history 
proves this fact. Look at China—not interested in freedom 
until their Christian leader and thousands of his race had 
adopted the Christian religion. It has been further stated 


that any philosophy which claims perfection for human beings 
denies freedom and leads to tyranny and totalitarianism. How 
true this is! And we must not forget this fact when we 
consider the “cradle to the grave” security plan. Consider 
Hitler and Mussolini. 

Before I get into the subject of postwar thinking I would 
like to quote a few verses from the Bible: 


2 Thessalonians 3:10: “And even when we were with 
you, this we commanded you, that if any should not work, 
neither should he eat.” 


1 Timothy 5:8: “But if any provide not for his own, 
and specially for those of his own house, he had denied 
the faith, and is worse than infidel.” 


I do not agree with Fortune Magazine—Supplement to 
December issue where they state: “We propose that the gov- 
ernment should underwrite permanent prosperity; that it be 
established government policy, whether Republican or Demo- 
cratic, to maintain reasonably full employment in the United 
States.” 

When we turn the job of “cradle to the grave”’ security 
over to our government, thereby relieving the individual of 
his Christian duties and obligations as given to him by the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Ten Commandments, we 
shall have lost not only the most precious privileges which 
should be ours as individual Christians, but we will be taking 
a long step toward permitting the destruction of individual 
liberty—an endowment from the Creator of every individual 
man and woman. Liberty is of the spirit and no power, 
whether economic or political, or even governmental, has 
the right to encroach. Along with our inalienable rights 
given to us by our Constitution are inalienable obligations, 
such as self-restraint, insistence upon truth, order and justice, 
and co-operation in the human welfare. If any of these 
inalienable obligations, these individual Christian duties, are 
taken away from us by government underwriting then surely 
we shall lose our inalienable rights. 

Under certain plans now being advocated by post-war plan- 
ners, people in high authority, we would attempt to mix with 
our own American way of life some other social philosophy 
such as collectivism, regimentation or some form of national 
socialism, all of which have in common the idea of the servi- 
tude of the individual to the state. All of these philosophies 
seem to have as their end and object of civilization or pur- 
suit of happiness the idea of being well fed and being looked 
after by the government from the day one is born to the day 
of his death. The advocates of these social philosophies, 
which are foreign to the American way of life, erroneously 
call “security” “freedom” and place security either ahead 
of or on an equal basis with freedom. 

Under the American way of life we are free to worship, 
think, to hold opinions, speak out without fear—free to chal- 
lenge wrong with surety of justice. The American way of 
life give each of us the right to choose our work, develop 
our talents, spend, save, invest, to accumulate property that 
may give protection in old age and to loved ones. Our sys- 
tem has been described as one of private property, competitive 
production and distribution of goods and services, and hope 
of profit, the payment of differential wages and salaries based 
on abilities and services, the saving of earnings and profits, 
the lending of them at interest through investment in our 
productive plan. 

Those believing in our system believe that through com- 
petition we secure the most potential stimulant to improve- 
ment through progress, that the managers’ restless night has 
done more to advance the practical arts than all the legisla- 
tion upon the statute books, that ours is a system of losses 
to the less intelligent producers as well as profits to the more 
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intelligent, and while some individuals may at some times 
profit unduly or may abuse liberty, in the end it is the con- 
sumers that win through production of plenty of goods and 
services. 

War spending, debt and taxes are the hard facts that, 
in the end, will govern the United States post-war policies 
now being advocated by many of the high government ofh- 
cials—policies which include “cradle to the grave” security, 
disability insurance, nationalized un-employment insurance, 
wider old age insurance, hospital insurance, a much larger 
food stamp plan, a much larger “pump priming” plan, etc., 
all patterned after England’s Beveridge plan, which (quoting 
from the Beveridge Report) requires a double re-distribution 
of income. I shall have more to say about the Beveridge 
plan later, but right here let me quote from paragraph No. 
15: “The plan is based on the diagnosis of want.” This is 
a fine example of beginning with end instead of beginning— 
a fine example of building a superstructure without testing 
the foundation. 

Some of our postwar planners would now make plans to 
put an additional burden of several billion dollars on the 
taxpayers before we know if they can survive the burden 
of the war debt now estimated to be 331 billion dollars by 
June 30, 1944. There never has been anything like it in 
American history, and it is not even approached by any other 
nation or combination of nations. Right now our representa- 
tives in Washington are puzzled as how to raise by taxation 
and compulsory savings an additional 16 billion dollars on 
account of our 109 billion dollar budget for the fiscal year 
beginning next July. Our budget for the next fiscal year is 
more than all federal spending for the first 143 years of the 
Nation’s history. It is greater by 23 billion dollars than the 
combined budgets of Germany, England, Russia, Italy and 
Japan. I repeat, before we start building the superstructure 
of a plan to abolish want we better first see that the founda- 
tion, made up of such hard facts as debt and taxes, is safe. 

Any attempt to formulate a scheme for “cradle to the 
grave” security would bring on heated discussions among our 
representatives at Washington and result in disrupting the 
unity which is so necessary in our efforts to reach a speedy 
victory. There are plenty of Democrats and Republicans 
representing the people at Washington who will put up a 
strenuous fight to preserve our present form of government 
if an attempt is made to adopt a “cradle to the grave” se- 
curity plan. 

Our representatives at Washington need the backing of the 
people whom they serve. Therefore, it is the duty of every 
Rotarian and every good citizen to do a lot of prayerful 
thinking, and at the proper time express themselves by peti- 
tion to their representatives at Washington. This is vitally 
necessary, because “trial balloons” are being sent up by post- 
war planners at Washington, and when these “trial balloons” 
go up public opinion should promptly and vigorously speak 
out intelligently. 

Vice President Wallace put out one of these “trial bal- 
loons” last May in an address entitled ““The Century of the 
Common Man” and delivered before the “Free World Asso- 
ciation.” Let me quote a few paragraphs from Mr. Wal- 
lace’s address: 

‘The peoples’ revolution aims at peace and not at violence, 
but if the rights of the common man are attacked, it unleashes 
the ferocity of a she-bear who has lost a cub. 

“Half in fun and half seriously, I said the other day to 
Madam Litvinoff: ‘the object of this war is to make sure 
that everyone in the world has the privilege of drinking a 
quart of milk a day.’ She replied: “Yes, even a half a pint.’ ” 

The record shows that Japan started the war by her ruth- 
less attack on us at Pearl Harbor. To this date neither Con- 


gress nor the people have committed us to a world revolution. 
It may be important in thinking of peace settlements and 
post-war conditions to set limited objectives, but I believe 
it is a mistake for post-war planners to paint a too rosy pic- 
ture of the world or even of the United States. Utopian 
philosophy in the past has brought much of our present 
trouble to us. We are fighting to defend human liberty 
and render safe the way of life our forefathers died for that 
we might enjoy the freedom given us by our constitution. 

It is interesting to contrast Mr. Wallace’s speech of last 
May with the one made on December 28. In his address last 
May Mr. Wallace used the expression “common man” at 
least 13 times and the expression “Peoples’ revolution” sev- 
eral times. Neither of these expressions was used in his 
radio address on December 28. Nor did he in his recent 
address either “half in fun and half seriously” state that every- 
body in the world should have the privilege of drinking a 
quart of milk a day. It is true that the two speeches go in 
the same direction, but the contrast is quite marked, and I 
think this is due to his “trial balloon” speech last May having 
been severely punctured by just criticism. 

In Mr. Wallace’s radio address of December 28 he stated 
“United States must back up military disarmament with 
psychological disarmament supervision, or at least inspection, 
of the school systems of Germany, and Japan, and to undo 
so far as possible the diabolical work of Hitler and the Japa- 
nese war lords in poisoning the minds of the young.” 

I believe this is a dangerous thought. ‘To think for one 
minute that this country should have as its part in the post- 
war program the mission to educate Japan and Germany 
in the matter of controlling their school curricula is just im- 
possible. We have plenty of housecleaning of our own to 
do along this very line, as well as many other lines. It is 
common knowledge that some of our colleges and universities 
teach a philosophy that places the state ahead of the indi- 
vidual and this is contrary to all three of our great religions 
as well as contrary to the American way of life. 

When Hitler and his followers and the war-lords of Japan 
are defeated there will undoubtedly be many good people in 
each of the two countries who will be interested in seeing that 
truth is restored to their schools. 

I wish to again mention England’s Beveridge “cradle to 
grave” social security post-war plan, because our post-war 
planners seem to be following the Beveridge plan very closely. 
When Sir William Beveridge, Director of the London School 
of Economics, was asked the question, ‘““What about the right 
to manage one’s own business?” he is quoted as having replied 
as follows: “Private control of the means of production, 
whatever might be said for it on other grounds, cannot be 
described as an essential liberty of the British people.” Sir 
William Beveridge is also quoted as having said, “National 
planning may mean the replacement of competitive private 
enterprise and profit by public monopoly not for profit.” 
Mr. Alvin H. Hansen, of Harvard University, Foremost 
Consultant to Washington’s National Resources Planning 
Board, apparently is thinking along the same lines as Bever- 
idge because he has been quoted as saying: “Other extraordi- 
nary powers, such as, for instance, to effect wholesale social 
reforms will be delegated to the administration which will 
retain most, if not all, of its present extraordinary war-time 
powers.” 

Under the Beveridge “cradle to grave” social security post- 
war plan the individual would not need to strive for his own 
and his family’s security. The state would provide social 
security from birth to death for everyone irrespective of occu- 
pation or income and this would include free medical service 
and death benefits. 

President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, in the 
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Atlantic Charter, seem to chart the course for post-war plan- 
ning for both countries, because in “Social Insurance and 
Allied Services” a report by Sir William Beveridge reads as 
follows: 

“... The fifth clause of the charter (The Atlantic Char- 
ter) declares the desire of the American and the British 
leaders ‘to bring about the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field, with the object of securing for 
all improved labour standards, economic advancement, and 
social security.’ The proposals of this Report are designed 
as a practical contribution towards the “achievement of the 
social security which is named in the closing words. The 
proposals cover ground which must be covered, in one way 
or another, in transplanting the words of the Atlantic Char- 
ter into deeds. . . . They are a sign of the belief that the 
object of government in peace and in war is not the glory 
of its rulers or of races, but the happiness of the common 
man... ag 

The Atlantic Charter speaks of the four freedoms, i.e., 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from want 
and freedom from fear. The last two could more properly 
be called “securities.” Neither one appears in our Consti- 
tution, but there is a freedom that appears in our Constitu- 
tion which does not appear in the Atlantic Charter, and that 
is Private Free Enterprise. Private free enterprise was not 
only left out of the Atlantic Charter, but Mr. Wallace left 
it out of his discussion of post-war world problems in his 
speech last May. I have an idea that it was public opinion 
which made him at least mention Private enterprise in his 
radio address of December 28. 

‘There are many post-war planners who would like to leave 
private free enterprise out of the post-war plans even though 
it is a fact that without private free enterprise this war would 
not be won. It has been stated that it took government- 
controlled Germany 9 years to build enough plants and 
equipment to fight a war; it took government-controlled 
Japan 25 years, and Russia 20 years. American industry 
under private free enterprise has done it in two years—built 
and tooled the plants to turn out 1,000 times the war ma- 
terial we could make before the war. 

We are living in a very complex age. Great changes have 
brought about new social, economic and governmental pat- 
terns, many of which are foreign to the American way of 
life. Many of these changes have tended to destroy or reduce 
the influence of family life, religion, ethics, the faith of man 
in himself and in his laws, and even his faith in God. I am 
not capable, even if 1 were so inclined, to sermonize, but I 
do believe, however, that all good things accomplished by 
individuals or groups of individuals formed into nations are 
the result of God’s Holy Spirit working through the indi- 
vidual, and that all bad things spring from individuals or 
nations as a result of sin in the individual. I believe in the 
sacredness of the individual, that the individual should always 
be placed ahead of the state. 

If | were going to suggest a formula for the post-war 
period I would say that the all-important thing is Faith— 
the kind our forefathers had when they wrote such words as 
“And for the support of this Declaration with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor.” 

The faith that Capt. Rickenbacker and his men had when 
they read the Bible and prayed for food and water and that 
their lives would be saved! 

Yes, the kind of faith Francis Scott Key was thinking of 
when he wrote in the “Star Spangled Banner” “Bless the 
power that hath made and preserved us a nation! Then con- 
quer we must, when our cause it is just, and this be our 
motto: ‘In God is our Trust.’” Where would we find a 


better motto for our guidance in solving our post-war prob- 
lems? 

It is a significant fact that when we leave God out of our 
plans there is failure. Review our planning, as a nation, 
between World War No. 1 and World War No. 2 and I 
believe that you will have to admit that the terrible mistakes 
made can only be accounted for by the fact that we were 
very short on the faith of our fathers. If this happens in the 
present post-war planning then results will be the same. 

We have all been guilty, as individuals and as a nation, 
in leaving God out of our planning and pattern of our lives 
and patting ourselves on the back when we do something 
we think worthwhile, forgetting that all good things that 
we do are on account of God’s Holy Spirit working in us. 
We have a good example of this error that we are all guilty 
of in connection with President Roosevelt’s “State of the 
Union” address before the 78th Congress on January 7. 
The New York Times of January 10 states that the Pres- 
ident started preparing his message on December 16, 1942, 
and that a week later he was joined in his labors by New 
York State’s Supreme Court Justice Samuel I. Rosenman, 
who has helped Mr. Roosevelt with his major addresses and 
edited his state papers. In the third week Robert Sherwood, 
distinguished playwright, and O. W. I. official, was called 
in to assist. The New York Times further states that while 
the work on the address progressed the President sought the 
advice of a large number of officials, Cabinet members and 
military leaders. If one of this great number had only 
thought to put God in the President’s address his report 
to the nation would have been more heartening to many of 
our people. 

Some may say we must be practical about our thinking 
in connection with our post-war planning and state that all 
this which I have said about faith sounds very nice but ask 
if it is practical when post-war planning deals with such prac- 
tical things as jobs for all those who desire to work. My 
reply is: Let’s put first things first. First of all we need 
permanent spiritual prosperity before we need permanent 
material prosperity. Permanent material prosperity is the 
kind Fortune Magazine was talking about when they said 
“The government should underwrite permanent prosperity.” 
One thing is certain: God’s Holy Spirit can underwrite per- 
manent spiritual prosperity, but who dares to state that any 
government can underwrite permanent material prosperity. 
Hitler and Mussolini tried it and failed. Another thing 
which is certain is material prosperity is a by-product of 
spiritual prosperity. Our forefathers won their fight for the 
freedoms our brave men are now fighting for because they 
placed spiritual prosperity ahead of that security which some 
now speak of as “cradle to the grave” security. 

Would anyone accuse Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jack- 
son as not being practical? These men prayed as they fought, 
and in victory or defeat their reliance on God was unshaken. 
All must admit that Abraham Lincoln was a practical man. 
In his Farewell Address to his friends at Springfield, pre- 
paratory to becoming the Sixteenth President of the United 
States, Lincoln said: 

‘““A duty devolves upon me which is, perhaps, greater than 
that which has devolved upon any other man since the days 
of Washington. He never could have succeeded except for 
the aid of Divine Providence upon which he at all times 
relied. I feel that I cannot succeed without the same Divine 
aid which sustained him; and in the same Almighty Being I 
place my reliance for support; and I hope you, my friends, 
will all pray that I may receive that Divine assistance, with- 
out which I cannot succeed.” 

Who would call General B. L. Montgomery, Commander 
of the British Eighth Army, impractical? General Mont- 
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gomery reads the Bible to his troops at desert battle head- 
quarters. How about our own General MacArthur, who 
by his words and his acts shows that he places God in the 
center of all his planning? 

Four thousand of our nation’s business and industrial 
leaders met in December to discuss post-war problems and 
they passed a resolution in which they put the words “With 
God’s help.” 

I think we shall have to admit that the man who is not 
practical is the one who fails to seek God’s Holy Spirit as 
the center of all his planning. Of course, we are all guilty 
in our failure to do this. 

I would like to think of our nation’s approach to our post- 
war problems in this way. Five men in a strong boat that 
our forefathers once rode in—not a “New Order” but the 
same old boat. At the bow of the boat I would place the 
motto “In God Is Our Trust.” I would name the boat 
“Private Free Enterprise.” It was with this motto and this 
name of the boat that our forefathers sailed so courageously 
and so successfully through some very rough waters. 

In describing the five men in the boat I would not use the 
expression ““Common Man” because there is no common man, 
but rather every one of them was made in God’s image. 

The Captain of the boat we know as “Uncle Sam’”—he 
is the embodiment of our government. The other four men 
in the boat gave Captain Uncle Sam his job and they have the 
power to remove him if he starts rocking the boat and en- 
dangering their lives, and they will do just this because these 
four men realize that if the boat is rocked either by Uncle 
Sam or by either of them there is danger for all, because 
they are “all in the same boat.” 

The order in which I name the other four men in the boat 
has no significance as to their importance because there is no 
difference in their importance. Each has his all-important 
task to perform and all must realize that it is going to take 
“team work”—‘give and take’—and as they look at their 
motto they also realize that the Golden Rule of reciprocity 
is the highest form of good behavior on the part of all. 

The four men in the boat are the embodiment of what we 
commonly call Labor, Management, Farmer and the Great 
Middle Class. The first three, i.e., the Labor, Management 
and Farmer, as well as Uncle Sam, himself, have all been 
guilty, in the recent past, of “rocking the boat.” At times 
the rocking has been quite severe, and ali our people repre- 
sented by the men in the boat have suffered. The great 
Middle Class has never taken any part in rocking the boat, 
although they have suffered greatly. It is becoming more 
and more apparent that if the boat rocking doesn’t stop the 
great Middle Class will use their great power, the ballot 
box, in seeing that the boat rocking is stopped. However, 
this may not be necessary, because the representatives of 
Labor, Management and Farmer are beginning to see how 
important unity is to win the war. Undoubtedly they will 
profit by this when they are confronted with the serious 
problems which are bound to be present after the war and 
which will require that same unity of purpose for solving. 

I believe it is too soon to do any blueprint post-war plan- 
ning so far as machinery for an international court or ma- 
chinery for disarming and keeping disarmed those parts of 
the world which would break the peace. Certainly the 
United States should do nothing now or later in an attempt 
to impose our form of government on any other people. 

Jan Masaryk, Foreign Minister of Czecho-slovakia, in an 
article which appeared in The New York Times of January 
31, 1943, said: 

“Well intentioned Americans are constantly sending us 
elaborate reports and plans for the rehabilitation of Europe. 
Some would treat it like a disciplined, fully organized police 


state, full of hospitals, clinics, lecture halls, civic centers— 
everything except the breath of freedom. We are fighting, 
when all is said and done, for freedom and independence.” 

Continuing, Jan Masaryk said: “Domination is hateful 
even when the dominating power is paternal, solicitous and 
beneficient.” 

I do think that Secretary Hull was correct when he was 
recently quoted as saying: “Let each country stand on its own 
feet and earn its own way to a higher standard of living.” 

There is a type of post-war planning which is not too soon 
to do. I refer to the post-war planning recently started by 
the Committee for Economic Development. This is an or- 
ganization of businessmen set up on regional bases, staffed 
for research by economists. The CED has gone to work on 


a long range program to aid national, community and county | 


preparation for the problems of peace. This organization 
is not a government body, although it has the approval of the 
State and Commerce Departments and the Federal Reserve 
System. Their work will be done in the interest of public 
welfare with particular stress on small business units. Case 
studies before the committee indicate that some companies 
who have set up within their own organizations plans for 
reconversion to peace-time production foresee business as 
large or larger than their present wartime output. The com- 
mittee believes that full employment, under private free en- 
terprise, after the war will bring higher American standards 
of living than ever known in the past. 

The National Association of Manufacturers of the United 
States of America is another organization that is giving seri- 
ous thought to post-war problems as they affect our own 
country. Last December the War Congress of American 
Industry, which was sponsored by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, held a meeting at which there were 4,000 
of the nation’s business and industrial leaders. In this meet- 
ing they gave the following program as Industry’s post-war 
goals: 


“1, Preservation of the Constitution of the United States 
and the rights, freedoms and opportunities which it guaran- 
tees. 


“2. Opportunity for all in America to gain true security 
with self-respect through their own ability and effort, and 
the right to receive wages, salaries, and profits commensurate 
with their performance and usefulness to society. 


“3. A prosperous and self-reliant agriculture. 


“4. Steady employment in free, private enterprise for all 
who are able and willing to work. 


“5. A chance for people to save, and an incentive to put 
their savings to work in private shops and businesses. 


“6. A progressively higher standard of living for the 
American people.” 


The Congress of American Industry also made a pledge 
of its own, reading as follows: 


“The Congress of American Industry pledges all the skill 
and resourcefulness of industrial management to production 
for victory, to the end that no fighting man or civilian of the 
United Nations shall lose his life for lack of weapons or 
supplies. 

“The Congress of American Industry further pledges that 
when, with God’s help, the United Nations are victorious, 
industry will be ready to turn its skill and resourcefulness 
to the works of peace, to new wonders of production and 
plenty, which will provide employment for returning soldiers 
and sailors and all others, and enable the American people to 
resume their historic upward march, spiritually and materi- 
ally, as free men.” 
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I submit it is better to place the job of our post-war plan- 
ning, as it affects our own Nation, in the hands of business- 
men like those working with the Committee for Economic 
Development, the National Association of Manufacturers of 
the United States of America and similar organizations who 
believe, with God’s help, in the preservation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the rights, freedoms and oppor- 
tunities which it guarantees, than it is to place the planning 
in the hands of men who have never had to meet a payroll— 
men like Prof. Alvin H. Hansen of Harvard University, 
the foremost Consultant to Washington’s National Resources 
Planning Board. 

After the war we must repossess those rights which have 
heen surrendered since Pearl Harbor—some of the very 
rights we are now fighting for—the surrender of which has, 
in many instances, resulted in government by men rather than 
vovernment by laws. ‘The philosophy of regimentation, col- 
lectivism, communism, or socialism cannot be combined or 
mixed w ith the philosophy of the American way of life. Many 
of our post-war planners think this can be done, but they are 
If | had the time and you the patience I could give 
iuany reasons why we cannot go half way with Mussolini or 
Hitler and preserve our form of government. History has 
proved this fact. Any philosophy that places the state ahead 
of the individual will eventually result in the individual los- 
ing all of his freedoms. 

After the war is won a new tax system will be necessary— 
one which will permit business to keep enough profits to war- 
rant adventure into new investments and new services, thereby 
making it possible to furnish jobs to all who are able and 
willing to work. If this is not done the private free enterprise 
system which has made our country great will be destroyed 
and in its stead we will have government bureaucracy. On 
the subject of government bureaucracy Mr. Robert J. Watt, 
International representative of the American Federation of 
Labor, recently said: “After this war | want no gigantic gov- 
ernmental Reconstruction Finance Corporation to finance 
business and dominate it, and | want no gigantic government 
Works Progress Administration to employ labor and domi- 
nate it.” 

In conclusion may I state: 

First, I believe that many of the post-war objectives sought 
for our own people are good, but I do not believe in many 
of the methods proposed for reaching these objectives. I 


wrong. 


believe that any post-war plan that seeks to abolish want by 
redistribution of income or by any socialistic method is con- 
trary to our three great religions and contrary to the Amer- 
ican way of life under our Constitution. I repeat, I do not 
believe our post-war problems can be successfully solved if we 
ignore the principles and methods bequeathed to us by our 
forefathers. 

Second, I believe that private free enterprise, properly 
encouraged and fairly regulated by our government, which, 
after all, is the people, will furnish steady employment for 
all who are able and willing to work. If our government 
is to be a fair umpire for private free enterprise then it must 
not be a player in the game, but, on the contrary, must not 
compete with free industry and free labor. 

I believe that private free enterprise can successfully solve 
the post-war problems because of the magic production per- 
formance of man and management since Pearl Harbor and 
on account of the lessons learned as to the importance of 
harmony between man and management. Research, speeded 
by the war, has brought forward the magic of mill and labora- 
tory—rew tools, material and medicine. More new ideas 
have been put into use in a year than in the last five years. 
All of this is going to play an important part in advancing 
the standard of living and the standard of health. Under 
this method of solving our post-war problems at home we shall 
have security with self-respect and without adding to an 
already top-heavy debt and interest charge by large scale 
pump-priming. Under the free enterprise method we will 
also prevent the making of a new class of people who would 
feel that their government owes them a living—a people who 
could be easily controlled by unscrupulous politicians. 

Third, I believe that all Rotarians and all other good citi- 
zens have a tremendous responsibility as well as a sacred 
privilege to perform in doing post-war thinking and making 
our constructive thoughts known to our representatives at 
Washington as post-war plans are presented for legislative 
action. Samuel Johnson once said: 

“About things about which the public thinks long it com- 
monly attains to think right.” 

I believe it is the solemn duty of all good citizens to use 
the rights granted them by our Constitution to see that, in 
the words of Lincoln, never too often quoted, “government 
of the people, by the people, and for the seal shall not 
perish from the earth.” 


War and the Family 


THE UNIT FOR “A BETTER WORLD” 
By MARGARET CULKIN BANNING, Novelist and Specialist in American Women’s Activities 


Delivered at the National Women's Conference, under the Auspices of the New York Times, 4 pril 


HE fate of the family is one of the things that the 
world is fighting over. The issue is sometimes lost in 
the mazes of geo-politics. On the other hand, it is 

sometimes greatly oversentimentalized, which is a pity. For 

in an unparaileled war like this, it is important that as many 
men and women as possible be sufficiently impersonal to real- 
ize that they are fighting not merely to preserve their own 
homes or to protect their own relatives. If it gives courage 
or stimulus to a soldier to so limit the object of the war, or 
if it gives comfort to his wife or mother, no one will gainsay 
them. But the danger is that this limitation of outlook may 
lead to bewilderment or lack of satisfaction later on, when 


in peace the family may still face problems and changes. 


7, 1943 


When we talk realistically of the preservation of the 
family as an object of the Allied Nations’ joined struggle, 
what we mean is that we fight for the right of each nation 
to preserve and develop the family in its own way. It means 
that we fight for the right of the individual to relate his 
human relationships to supernatural ones if he is inspired to 
do so. That Christian nations will have methods and pat- 
terns for the family and enhance it with supernatural values 
that will be ignored or disbelieved in non-Christian nations 
is obvious. 

Most of us watched the shaping of German family life 
under Hitler with intense dismay. A few were deceived by a 
front of athletics and virility. A few were reactionary enough 
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to believe that Hitler had the right idea about keeping women 
in the home. This was pre-war and there was nothing that 
outsiders could do about it, any more than we could prevent 
the mad teaching in Japan that a young man’s greatest glory 
is to die in battle. But such things became our business very 
definitely when the arrogant attempt to impose curiously 
ideas on the rest of the world came from both East and West 
within a few years. 

So the fight of nations to preserve their own kind of family 
life and the privilege of religions to influence and support 
family ties are both motives and objects in this war. In this 
country its preservation is a most important object, for the 
whole social organization of the United States is based on 
the family and if this war harms or disintegrates that unit, 
we shall find ourselves completely loose at the roots. 

It is very easy and worse than useless to try to generalize 
about the effects of the war on the family. So many things 
are true as to its effect and they seem to contradict one an- 
other. And some things are true, but not true often enough 
to be significant. For example, the war breaks up families. 
But it brings families closer together. It is very hard on 
children, causing neglect and danger to them. Yet it makes 
people and their governments very conscious of the needs of 
children, very much in the mood to contribute to their pro- 
tection and welfare and, as notably in England, the children 
of the poor get more care in wartime than ever before. 

Some say in rounded phrases that we are at war to pre- 
serve the traditional family. Others insist that we are at war 
because of a deep world urge to improve the conditions sur- 
rounding the family. 

So what have we? We have a war, rooted in great pro- 
cesses of change, but projected and promoted and flung at 
the world by those who would destroy the right to have such 
private human relationships as our kind of family. 

The Allied Nations are going to win this war sooner or 
later, and so we can be confident that, after disappointments 
and deaths, after many more individual families have been 
torn away and maimed and destroyed by the losses of war, 
we shall in the end retain the right to set up the family. 
And when that happens, it may be important to remind our- 
selves that the right will be variously exercised and that 
neither China nor Russia had the American idea of family 
in mind when they were fighting so superbly. They had 
their own ideas, and a right to them. If we have the same 
right, and if freedom of speech and freedom of religion are 
maintained, our task limits itself to a close consideration of 
what war has done to the family in the United States of 
America, and what we want the subsequent peace to do 
for it. 

Let us look first at what the war had done to the family 
right around us, within our immediate vision. Certainly, 
even in separation, it has brought a new appreciation of 
family ties within the group. The boy who took home for 
granted and was often rather bored with it, who went out 
whenever he could get out, finds himself on a desert in 
Africa dreaming of home. Not of the pool hall on the corner, 
but of little family things, of what he had to eat and what 
fun it was to quarrel with his sister, and what a swell mother 
he has. The wife, who was restless because her husband 
seemed rather commonplace and irritating, finds that now 
that he is gone to war her life is empty. Bride after bride 
finds her married life condensed, as far as she can be certain 
of it at least, to a few weeks or even days. The mother and 
father who used to scold Johnny for being careless or negli- 
gent, find that now that he is in the wars, even his faults 
are dear to them. 

The family is not only more dear to its own members but 


it is more valued by the government. Not for political rea- 
sons but because health and stability in young men and 
women are so closely related to family habits and training. 
The soft spots of dissipated circles, of degenerate or illiterate 
communities, show up very quickly, when we begin closely 
to appraise our youth. 

And as the United States was sobered by war and began 
to detach itself from frivolities and ephemeral values, family 
units began to stand out as something to tie to. Tired of 
rattling around in the wide and undefined spaces conjured 
up by phrases about “a better world,” people began to pin 
their minds to the family unit as a place to begin. It is the 
best metaphor for an idea burgeoning everywhere. If you 
doubt this, look at Broadway, look at the book counters, and 
listen to the internationalists ! 

The sophisticated are crowding to see “The Skin of Our 
Teeth,” an obscure play representing the course of the human 
family. The optimistic are reading and seeing Saroyan’s 
larger-and-better-than-life family. The radios tell problem 
stories of families in unending succession to untiring audi- 
ences. The best-selling novels are no lynger the stories of 
the experiences of one individual, but stories of the course 
ofifamilies that repeat their faults and build up their strength. 
We hear on every side the phrase “family of nations.”’ It is 
an understandable unit. 

So the first thing that the war has done to the family is 
to give it not only a fresh popularity but a deepened honor. 

Some other effects are not so cheering. In spite of this 
resurgence of admiration for family life, the family has suf- 
fered more in this war than in previous wars. The impacts 
against it have been three. Two have been the classic ones 
of separation and of deprivation. The other we may call 
participation, and though it is not entirely new to this war, 
it is new in scope. The first two impacts are obvious enough. 
The third results from the fact that in total war every sound 
adult, man or woman, is due to participate in the war effort. 

In all other involved countries, separation and deprivation 
and participation as well have been carried to extents which 
are far greater than they are here within the United States. 
We may perhaps know and suffer as much separation as other 
peoples before the war is over. But a like measure of depriva- 
tion is unlikely, and certainly unnecessary, for our resources, 
properly managed, would outlast those of any other fighting 
country for needs of sustenance. The impact of family par- 
ticipation we are beginning to feel more and more, as women 
become involved in the war effort. 

If I may, I would like to clear away one detail that might 
clutter this discussion. There has been an attempt here and 
there, sometimes for sensational reasons, sometimes based on 
true concern, to debate the point as to whether or not it is 
wise for women who have young children to go into industry. 
On this point there are no two opinions. That is not only 
true in this country but also in Great Britain, and in all the 
other countries where it is possible to do anything about it. 
No one, either in authority in any government that I know 
anything about, or in private life, wants to take a young 
mother away from her children or to encourage her to leave 
them. All over the world, governments wish voung mothers 
to continue the patriotic duty of bringing children into the 
world and of giving them personal care. 

But life, even in peace time, is not so simple or easy to 
regulate as our preferences. And the events of war do not 
wait upon perfected national arrangements at home. The 
facts are that in many places women with small children are 
working—in factories because jobs are suddenly available 
and wages good—because no other labor is available and war 
orders must be filled. Because there is no place to house 
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mobile labor. Also, because of a shortage of labor, women 
are working as laundresses, scrubwomen, and in all kinds of 
jobs. And I believe that our first concern at this point should 
not be to stand on theory, but to win the war, and to see 
simultaneously that, whether the theory is right or wrong, 
the children of a working mother must be cared for. In that 
way we shall prevent irreparable damage being done to the 
family during the war. 

\t the end of the war the family will find that it has been 
affected perhaps by only one of these impacts, perhaps by all 
of them. It is to be hoped that every family will have felt 
the deprivations of war, and have been strengthened by sac- 
rifice of luxury, of money and of unnecessary foods. Heaven 
knows that our prayers go up all the time that as few separa- 
tions as possible will be permanent. The final effect, that of 
full participation, on the family, may serve—and I hope it 
will—to give it a new power in the future. 

Let us think for a minute or two of the differences the 
family may expect for itself after the war. 

First of all, the family will be physically safe again, except 
from normal risks. The air raid placards can be taken down. 
But it will be a long time before the home feels as safe as 
it has in the past, if ever. Families will know now that if the 
world is not safely governed there is no real remoteness from 
the bombers and the flame thrower, and no permanent safety 
for women and children, except in international cooperation. 

Second, the family will be encouraged to increase itself 
hecause, as every nation knows now, there is a grave danger 
of a falling birthrate. Mr. Churchill said, in his recent Sun- 
day broadcast to the world, that England must produce more 
children. Many a sound and thoughtful article in this coun- 
trv points out the same thing. 

Third, the family should be able to have a better and more 
comfortable home. Abilities that are preoccupied now with 
war material will turn to better housing, to supplying com- 
forts and conveniences for everyone. , 

Fourth, the family will have more earning capacity than 
before because in many instances the wife, as well as the hus- 
band, the girl as well as the boy, has learned a new trade 
during the war. 

Finally, as 1 think we all know in our hearts as well as 
from our observation, there will be a danger of reaction from 
the present. emotional drawing together within the family, 
from the nobility of purpose and from the establishment of 
real values, which we feel exists today. There is a let-down 
that camp-follows after wars, always seeking to corrupt the 


peace. 


Now if we truly and gravely seek to keep what we have 
gained, to get the most out of the changes for good the war 
can bring, and to minimize its evil effects, our task as women 
is before us. It is large but not too large so that we can 
not see the details of our personal jobs. 

We should then insist on safety for the families of the 
future. Safety from war, which will always be total war 
from now on. 

We should encourage in every possible way the increase 
of families in accordance with government wish and human 
desire. But we should insist that government see to it that 
there are no neglected children, and no vitiating childhoods 
in the whole breadth of this country, and no burdens on 
mothers which make them unfit for their jobs. These things 
go together. I have known in my life few people who didn’t 
want children, who did not think it was their human or 
sacred duty to have them. There will be no open protest if 
society in the future does not do its share in helping mother- 
hood, but there will be a definite absenteeism from mother- 
hood. 

It is our immediate business to help steady the great num- 
bers of marriages in which the beginning of married life has 
been abnormal because of separation of husband and wife, 
to urge continuance and adjustment when these marriages 
falter. We all know these cases. This is personal work, where 
advice will help but a job and a place to rent will help even 
more. 

I think we should see to it that no capacity which a woman 
has gained during the war should be wasted or lost. All 
these feed into the family strength. Sometimes these capaci- 
ties may be kept alive by retraining after the childbearing 
period is over, sometimes they may serve to make a mother 
a better mother to her sons and daughters and a better com- 
panion to her husband. 

The Hitler pattern of the family failed in this war. He 
sent women to the kitchens and nurseries, but he took their 
growing sons from them and he lessened their husbands’ re- 
spect for them. When he had to take them from the kitchens 
to the factories again, as he had to, he found the women 
were incompetent, faulty in spirit and effort. Our pattern 
for family life after this war should be the direct converse. 
Men and women should share their whole lives more com- 
pletely than they ever have in the past, understanding that 
sex is the fusion of the family and not a dividing line. 

My great hope for the post-war family is that it will apply 
what it has learned and waste nothing. 


Public Speaking and the Truth 


SHOULD THE ORATOR EXPLOIT HIS AUDIENCE? 
By DR. LIONEL CROCKER, Director, Department of Speech, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 


Delivered before the Section on Speech Luncheon of the Michigan Schoolmaster’s Club, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, April 16, 1943 


HIS question is as old as Plato. You will remember 
that Plato said that a speaker could pass a jackass 
off for a horse if the audience did not know the dif- 
ference between a jackass and a horse. ‘Therefore, the 
speaker who does know the difference between a jackass and 
a horse has an obligation to make the horse appear as a 
horse rather than a jackass. Should the public speaker tell 
the truth? Well, immediately we try to dodge the issue by 


asking, “What is the truth?” This is one of those “sophis- 
tical contrivances” mentioned by Lincoln in his Cooper 
Institute Address. And to paraphrase Lincoln in this same 
address, we might say that “with a firm belief in the truth 
as God gives us to see the truth.” 

Our textbooks stress so much the idea of success that one 
is led to believe that it is success at any price. Let me quote 
from the prefaces of several of these: ““What are the char- 
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acteristics of the successful speaker? In most important 
human activities success depends upon knowledge, self-con- 
fidence and skill. These characteristics are the basis for 
effective speech.” There is no mention here of speaking the 
truth or of character as a basis of effectiveness. Another 
text states, “It has been true for sometime, and it is becoming 
more true each year, that business, social and professional 
opportunities are limited for, and often completely closed to, 
young men and women whose speech is not satisfactory.” 
This treats speech as if speech had no relation to character 
and the truth. Another author says, “Easy speech is natural, 
and natural speech is effective. Only effective speech can 
have practical value. Our desire is to provide, through this 
book, help for the man or woman who needs and wishes the 
ability of effective speech in practical situations.” In other 
words the ideal of these texts is personal success. ‘There is 
no hint of speaking for the oppressed, for justice rather than 
injustice, for the truth as one sees it. 

Is success an infallible criterion of a good speech? The 
victories of the public speaker must be earned and not 
snatched. The great speakers of history often seemingly 
failed. Burke’s speech on Conciliation, which is held up as 
a model for youth to study, did not carry the day. Edward 
Everett called The Gettysburg Address “garden variety.” 
Lincoln failed to win against Douglas in the debates of 
1858. Douglas straddled and won. We must look for some 
other yardstick to measure a speech than that of success. 
The salesman may sell his goods and yet fail. 

Should a salesman tell the truth? If he can make a sale 
by telling a lie or by fitting as much of the truth as is neces- 
sary to his prospect and make a sale is he not justifying 
himself because after all he must live! Well, listen to what 
Edwin A. Boss, manager of the Boss Hotels, says of sales- 
men. ‘This was given before the 33rd annual convention 
of the Southern Hotel Association, June, 1941, “You may 
hesitate to believe me when I say that only one salesman 
out of five from whom you buy or have ever bought any- 
thing from is qualified to sell you. Think it over! I am 
bitter when I think that I have bought wrong, item after 
item, because I followed the salesman’s advice. They do not 
know, and if you don’t know, your manager doesn’t know, 
and your wife doesn’t know, then you are just out of luck.” 
Mr. Boss gives the salesman the benefit of the doubt and 
says he does not know, but often the salesman does know 
the difference between a horse and a jackass but sells the 
manager what he thinks the hotel manager will buy. This 
is the example Mr. Boss gives: “I have thrown away hun- 
dreds of bed-springs, where, if the hotel man before me 
had spent four or five dollars more, they would have been 
just as good today. And think of the additional comfort 
the guests would have had all these years, but no, the sales- 
man probably decided he could sell the Old-way Sagless for 
$5, but would lose the sale if he would try to sell him the 
$9 coil of a few years ago, so the Old-way Sagless was 
bought or a very poor, cheap coil spring, and now, it goes 
on the junk pile.” 

The salesman may pocket a temporary advantage but in 
the long run he loses because he does not tell the truth as 
he sees it. 

Should the public speaker exploit his fellow men? Exploit 
is an ugly word and we shrink from it. But do we not at 
least by implication teach the public speaker to take advan- 
tage of the weaknesses of the audience? What else do we 
mean by being “practical?” Do we not teach the speaker 
to strike where the audience is least on guard? Do we 
not teach the philosophy of “getting away with it?” Just 
as soon as we start opening up this question we run straight 
into the philosophy of public speaking held by Adolph Hitler. 


You will remember the line in the story The Hostages, “In 
our work it is the effect that counts.” 

But all is not well that ends well. The consequences do 
not always justify the means. Intent is part and parcel of 
the consequence. The public speaker should never use lies 
to gain his end no matter how desirable the end may be. 
In 1866, Thomas Carlyle, was elected rector of Edinburgh 
University. In an address to the students given during 
the same year, this garrulous old Scot discussed the making 
of speeches and apparently came to the conclusion that the 
silent Phocion was to be preferred above the talkative Demos- 
thenes. In the early part of his speech Carlyle gave utter- 
ance to two rhetorical questions that are worthy of eternal 
remembrance. In the first, he cried out, “Why tell me 
that a man is a fine speaker if it is not the truth that he is 


speaking?” and the second is like the first, “For if a good 


speaker—an eloquent speaker—is not speaking the truth, is 


there a more horrid kind of object in creation?” 


Public speakers have time and again reiterated this point. 
Robert G. Ingersoll declared, “Honest unbelief, honest in- 
fidelity, horiest atheism, will be-a perfume in heaven when 
pious hypocrisy, no matter how religious it may be outwardly, 
will be a stench.” Albert J. Beveridge warned, “Never 
under any circumstances or for any reward tell an audience 
what you yourself do not believe or are indifferent about. To 
do so is immoral and worse—it is to be a public liar.” 
Henry Ward Beecher includes truth in his definition of 
oratory, “Oratory is influencing conduct by truth sent home 
by all the resources of the living man.” 

Oratory is often called the harlot of the arts for the reason 
that men seeking an advantage will tell the audience what 
the audience wants to hear. 

As teachers of public speaking we can proclaim the ideal 
that a speaker should tell the truth as he sees it. We are 
beholden to no one. A teacher’s salary is paid indirectly and 
no teacher has to trim his sails to suit his pupils. The great 
surgeon Hugh Cabot sensing the advantage of the teacher- 
practitioner gave up his private practice and joined the Mayo 
Clinic so as to be free to live up to his service of the truth 
as he saw it. 

We teachers of public speaking do not have to teach 
devices that work in the market place. The ideals of the 
market place are not high enough. 

There is a summum bonum and that is the welfare of 
one’s fellow men. Are there no principles outside man 
himself which are worth speaking for? Causes outside a 
speaker’s own personal interests which demand a champion? 
Should we not teach that the noblest speech is the most 
disinterested speech just as the noblest doctor is the one who 
puts the fee out of his mind? Have we not committed our- 
selves to a profession which has great possibilities of service 
to our fellow men in teaching self-abnegation, the furthering 
of our fellow men’s welfare by the spoken word? Can we 
take as our aim a better one than the creation of better men 
and women? 

The teacher of public speaking comes in closer relationship 
to the student than any other teacher on the faculty. If I 
were an administrator I would look very carefully at the 
individual who was going to teach public speaking in my 
institution. Such a teacher would have to be a man of 
sterling character. Who among you has not discussed every 
conceivable problem with your debators as you have travelled 
for days in a car to a debate tournament? ‘Your students 
have sat around your fireplace, your students have eaten at 
your table. I believe with Lyman Abbott, “Truth is a form 
of life; and only as it is received as a life, vitalizing and 
dominating the soul, is it spiritually efficacious.” 


Your ideals become the ideals of the student. If you 
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teach that a student should pander to an audience you teach 
the student to forfeit his greatest gift, his independent judg- 
ment. The great speakers have been independent: Borah, 
Norris, Bright. Should we not honor those men like Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, who had to give up the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Pulpit, when his theology was not to the liking 
of his congregation. John Haynes Holmes started his own 
church so that he could preach as he wished. There is much 
value for us as teachers of public speaking in the reply of 
the speaker to the listener, who asked, “What will I get 
jut of your speech?” The speaker replied, “That depends 
upon what you bring to it.” But sadly enough the lines 
Whittier penned on Webster all too often become the epitaph 
f public speakers: 


So fallen! so lost! the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore! 
The glory from his gray hairs gone 


Forevermore. 


How devilish is that philosophy of speech education which 
cays that public speaking has nothing to do with the truth. 
Such a philosophy teaches that public speaking is a technique 
ind what the speaker does with it is of no concern to the 
teacher. If you are discovered in a lie, it is a fault in your 
technique,—you are not clever enough to conceal your lie. 
3ut words which move mankind come from the very depths 


f a man. Words are stained through with the character 


of the man who utters them. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
puts it this way: 


It takes a soul 
To move a body; it takes a high-souled man, 
To move the masses, even to a cleaner style; 
It takes the ideal, to blow a hair’s breadth off 
The dust of the actual. 


What is the purpose of education? I take it that we 
here today are first of all educators. I know of no better 
statement than that of my former teacher Fred Newton 
Scott, a distinguished rhetorician, “It is character, moral 
courage, self-reliance, respect for the truth in every aspect 
of it, both material and spiritual; sympathy for our fellow- 
beings and an active desire to help them and cooperate with 
them, a love of justice and fair play, belief in democratic 
institutions, loyalty to our republic—these are the elements 
of character which our schools were, I believe primarily 
established to develop. Nothing will take their place— 
neither knowledge, nor cleverness nor business shrewdness, 
nor skill with tongue or pen, nor deftness of the hand, nor 
inventive genius—not even the idol of our modern civiliza- 
tion, success. No, character, in the widest sense of the word, 
is the great end of education. The school which helps build 
up character is good; the school which fails to build it up 
is bad. Education may and should do other things, but this 
it must do or go down in defeat.” 


How Can You Help to Make a Better Peace 
Next Time? 


THE IMPORTANCE OF COLLECTIVE ASSISTANCE 
By SIR NORMAN ANGELL, Author and Lecturer 


Delivered at the Middle Atlantic Division of the Unitarian Laymen’s Leaaue, Tarrytown, New York, March 27, 1943 


ODAY, our thirty allied nations are fighting for 

their freedom. We shall win. And when we have 

won how shall we keep our freedom so that we shall 
not have to fight for it all over again in a decade or two 
after the next peace, as we are now fighting little more than 
two decades after the last peace? 

Many of us feel perhaps that when the enemy has been 
defeated the job will be done. But we must keep remind- 
that we defeated him completely, utterly, 
twenty-five years ago. Then why do we now have to do it 
all over again in a second world war in many respects 
bloodier, more devastating than the last? If we don’t answer 
that question in our minds we shall not profit by experience, 
and may make exactly the same mistakes all over again. We 
may once more throw away our victory. 

Why did our peace fail? Why is the freedom of ninety 
per cent of the people of the earth now in jeopardy? 

You may answer that question by saying that we did not 
treat the enemy severely enough on the last occasion; that 
we should have occupied his country, should have seen to 
it that he never again had weapons. 

Very well. But to have carried out such a policy one 
thing was absolutely indispensable; namely that the victors 
of 1918 were prepared to stay on the job over a long period 
of years and did not quarrel among ourselves. If, as soon 
is the fighting stopped, each was mainly concerned simply 
to get back home and forget the whole business; if one of 
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the allies wanted one kind of policy and another an entirely 
different kind; if none of them wanted to accept any ob- 
ligation or bear any part of the burden of carrying out a 
policy of repression, how was it to be done? 

Just recall for a moment what actually did happen. 
Within a year or two the whole grand alliance which had 
fought the war against Germany had gone to pieces. Long 
before the Peace Conference was over, bitter differences had 
arisen between practically every member of the alliance. 
Britain and America were at outs with one another and 
both with. France. France, you recall, had surrendered 
her policy of a separate Rhineland Republic and a complete 
permanently fortified Rhine frontier, in return for a promise 
of aid from Britain and America in the event of another 
German attack. Those Anglo-American guarantees of 
French security were never ratified; and it was from that 
moment that the post-war peace of Europe began to dis- 
integrate. France adopted towards Germany a policy of 
inflicting damage with the idea of keeping her weak. The 
Ruhr invasion a little later was a characteristic feature of 
that policy. We in Britain and America were shocked, 
but failed to do the one thing which would have stopped 
this policy; we failed, that is, to say to France, “We will 
guarantee your security by everything we have, if you on 
your side will so behave towards Germany as to give this 
Weimar republic a chance of life.” We did not do this, 
which would have helped a decent Germany to survive. 
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We did, however, adopt a quite futile pro-Germanisrn. We 
began to say—particularly in America—that Germany had 
been badly treated; that the Treaty of Versailles was a 
wicked document, and much more to the same effect. The 
result was to encourage the growth in France of an Anglo- 
phobia which was to explode later at a tragic moment, and 
to involve the surrender of France to Hitler. 

Meantime the dissolution of the association which had 
secured victory in 1918 went on. France and Britain and 
America became separated from Russia, and mutual distrust 
grew. Japan, one of the Allies, attacked another ally, 
China; later Japan, who had fought Germany, became Ger- 
many’s ally; Italy, who, also, had been the enemy of Ger- 
many, also became her ally. 

If disintegrations of that kind, and the tempers which 
go with them, are to mark the period of victory when it 
comes, what is the good of talking about the permanent 
repression, not, this time, merely of one people like the 
German but of two such nations, Japan in addition to Ger- 
many. It is obvious that if sheer repression of those two 
nations for whole generations is to be our policy it will 
demand on the part of the United Nations a degree of unity, 
cohesion, co-operation, which not even two nations, to say 
nothing of thirty, have ever been able in the past to achieve. 

I suggest that whatever policy we ultimately adopt our 
freedom can never be secure unless we recognize, far more 
clearly than we have done in the past, that the real price 
of freedom is the fulfilment of certain obligations, that the 
right to freedom carries certain duties; obligations we have 
repudiated and duties we have neglected. 

Note what failure of co-operating involves. We have seen 
the rights and freedoms of nearly the whole of Christian 
Europe destroyed by a relatively small group of ruthless 
and evil men; twenty states have passed under the power 
of one. We have seen states whose democratic freedoms 
date back a thousand years to Icelandic sagas overthrown 
during a week-end. Norway and Denmark are among those 
who have passed under the heel; their people have become 
victims of an alien and detested tyranny. This has also 
been the fate of the people of Belgium, of Holland, of 
Poland, of Czechoslovakia, of Hungary, of Austria, of Bul- 
garia, of Roumania, of France, yes and of Italy, and of a 
great part of the German people themselves who loathe the 
Nazi regime hardly less than do its non-German victims. 
Populations which in total amount to something like twice 
the population of the United States now live in fear and 
dread of the merciless terror of an organization, the Nazi 
party, which does not number more than a few million men. 

How has this amazing thing, the defeat and subjugation 
of vast millions by just a few evil men, come about? Surely 
that of all questions is the very first which should concern 
those who desire to develop a free and humane civilization. 
For if we refuse to face it, boggle at answering it, evade 
an intellectually honest answer, then it is quite evident that 
humane and free civilization cannot endure. 

The answer to the question, the explanation of this amaz- 
ing domination of the many by the few, is extremely simple, 
yet the answer which comes nearest to being the complete 
and obvious answer is one very seldom given; the answer 
which we all in some measure evade. 

These states have perished as free nations because each 
said in effect this: “We refuse to be concerned in defending 
the security or the rights of others; we will defend only 
our own.” Because all said this in one form or another 
they were all at Hitler’s mercy; at his mercy however much 
they armed. A Norway or a Denmark might devote ninety 
per cent of all its national resources to arms and they would 
still be at his mercy. How could a Norway of less than 


three millions defend itself against a Germany of eighty 
millions? The more these democracies armed while refus- 
ing to co-operate for mutual defense, the better were the 
Nazis pleased, for they knew that given this one condition 
of separate and individual defense, the arms they piled 
up would, by their inevitable conquest, become instruments 
of Nazi power. The vast armaments of Czechoslovakia, 
the great. arsenal of the Skoda works, became part of the 
armament of Germany without the firing of a single shot 
because the men of Munich had for years made their slogan: 
“We will not defend others, but only ourselves.” The 
slogan had become the guiding policy of all. In France 
men said not merely, “Why should we fight for the Czechs?” 
but also “Why should we fight for the English?” The idea 
had eaten into the heart of many English, who years before 
had said: ‘““Why should we fight for the Manchurians, or the 
Chinese, or the Abyssinians, or the Spanish Republicans, or 
for Danzig or the Rhineland?” From the moment that 
Hitler could get those whom he desired to conquer to be 
guided by such slogans he knew full well that they would 
be at his mercy, for he could pick them off one by one. As 
I happen to have said about a thousand times this last twenty 
years, ten men can overcome a thousand if the thousand say 
that each will defend himself individually, for in that case 
the ten do not face a thousand; they face only one. One 
at a time. 

Now I do insist that we are here confronting a fact self- 
evident and undeniable. Is it, or is it not, true that it is 
clearly impossible for a Norway, or a Belgium, a Holland 
or a Czechoslovakia, or for that matter a France, or, as 
we are now learning, a Britain, to defend itself by its own 
power? Amongst so much that is obscure, doubtful, un- 
certain, we have something here which is quite certain, 
quite undeniable. Indeed we now—our governments, yours 
and mine—no longer deny it; we both act upon it. We 
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know now that the defense of China is part of our defense; 
the defense of Russia is part of that defense. 

This is the most hackneyed, the most obvious, the most 
platitudinous, tiresome, of all the truths concerned with our 
present situation. It is also the most important and the 
most ignored; was yesterday, and may be again tomorrow, 
the most passionately repudiated and denied. Why do we 
go on denying the most elementary perhaps of all the social 
truths, the truth that if the most vital right of all, the right 
to life, whether of persons or of states, the right not to be 
tortured, killed, destroyed, if that right is not defended col- 
lectively, by society as a whole, then it cannot in the long 
run be defended at all; that if we will not defend other 
nations, their right to life, then inevitably the time will 
come when it is impossible to defend our own nation, our 
right to life? If each is to be his own and sole defender, 
then any minority which can make itself stronger than one 
can place not one, but all, at its mercy. 

We admit this truth as self-evident today, a platitude. 
But after the last peace we, all the nations more or less, 
denied it passionately. It was objected that we could not 
defend the law or the status quo so long as they were un- 
just; although there never has been anywhere in the world, 
and there never will be, an entirely just law or status quo. 
We were told that the way to get peace between nations was 
to settle the differences between them, which is much the 
same as saying that the way to get peace within the nation 
is to compose all the differences which divide the parties 
within it—Conservative, Labor, Tory, Radical, Republican, 
Democrat, Socialist, Capitalist. Of set purpose, we keep 
alive differences; we daily create new ones, for we know 
that progress and freedom are born of them. What we 
insist, however, is that no party shall use violence; shall 
impose its program by arms. And this we achieve by coming 
to the aid, through the Constitution, of any party organiza- 
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tion, trade union, church, as well as individuals, victim of 
armed violence; and by that common action in support of 
law insure that the changes in the status quo shall be peaceful. 

If I dwell upon truths as old as the thinkers of Athens 
and the seers of Palestine, it is because we are still, in the 
midst of the second world war, denying them as first and 
last things. To ensure the right to life, the right of the 
ninety per cent not to be killed, destroyed, enslaved, by the 
ten per cent, is the first right which we have to ensure, 
because without it no other right whatsoever, whether of 
religious or intellectual freedom or economic welfare, has 
the slightest value. It will not serve much purpose to tell 
a man that society will defend his right to a livelihood, or 
to go to the church which he prefers, but will do nothing 
to prevent his being killed in his church or his home, when- 
ever some gangster takes it into his head so to do, by drop- 
ping bombs or poison gas. Yet to prevent that, is not going 
to be easy. It is going to be exceedingly difficult. History, 
experience, would seem to show that it is the most difficult of 
all the tasks to which men can set their hahds. Probably it 
cannot be done at all unless we put it first—put it first, not 
because it is the only thing men need do, but because unless 
it is done, all other objectives will be put in jeopardy. We 
did not put it first at the last peace-making. We put various 
phases of nationalism and nationalist spites a long way 
ahead of it. 

We are not putting this purpose first now. Indeed we 
are apt to insist that of itself it will not suffice to move men; 
that the people will not work and fight merely to be free of 
violence and terror and enslavement; that they must be 
offered new economic orders of one kind or another. Yet 
that new economic order itself cannot possibly survive—as 
Russia is finding—unless we fulfill this other condition of 
common resistance to violence, of political unity rising above 
economic doctrine, about which incidentally men are apt to 
quarrel most violently. 

It serves no purpose to create a new social order, as 
Russia has discovered, if it cannot be defended. And it can 
only be defended, again as Russia has discovered, collectively, 
with the aid of other nations which may not share at all the 
same social ideology. Russia has learned that though com- 
munism may be the ideal form of society, she cannot have it 
unless she is prepared to co-operate with nations which are 
not communist; as capitalist nations have discovered that 
they cannot have free enterprise unless they are prepared 
to co-operate with nations that are not capitalist. A new 
economic order is not the alternative to common action 
against aggression. The common political action, the hang- 
ing together, is the indispensable condition of the new order. 
Do not let us make the good material life the enemy of 
the means by which alone we can achieve it and make it 
secure. 

If we are not to miss the truth that political unity comes 
first, as we missed it before when we needed it most, we 
must go on stating it. It is an ancient truth, though one 
we are always forgetting, that every right, including free- 
dom, demands duties. Personally, I believe that the people 
will stand the truth that rights mean duties, freedom means 
surrender of some freedoms; that a better future demands 
unity, and unity demands toleration, discipline, obligations. 
On a certain grave occasion a bribe was offered to a certain 
people, in order to induce them to make a great and supreme 
effort. The bribe was the offer of toil and sweat and blood 
and tears. ‘Those to whom it was offered seemed to find 
it sufficient, for they made an effort seldom equalled in his- 
tory. Let us assume that men hate evil and will fight it 
because it is evil; and that if they clearly see the right, they 
will give themselves to its cause, because it is right. 
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